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The American Talisman 


o counTRY ever began like America. Its 
N founders quite literally knew what they 

were doing. Other countries have been 
born and grown on circumstances—a rich trade 
route, a natural barrier, a wave of conquering 
armies. But from the beginning the Americans 
knew they were creating a great nation. Even the 
“longshot” adventurers knew it and the debtors’ 
prison rabble; to men like Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams it was a burning faith, a dream. 

Behind that faith and within that dream lay an 
idea that became in time a kind of talisman of 
America: education. Education was what would 
make the immigrant miner’s son a man of prop- 
erty and give independence and polish to the son 
of a clerk. Education would make children better 
than their fathers, and that was part of the strange 
American idea of how things ought to be. Educa- 
tion was what it was virtuous to spend money on. 
Education was the banner of equality. Education 
would make democracy work. 

Education for everybody was part of the faith 
and hope of the men and women who began 
making America, and it should be no less a part 
of our faith and hope today. We have created the 
greatest system of education in the world and 
woven it into the fabric of our common life. 

But our kind of free society is a wonderfully 
sensitive thing. Though we labor to strengthen 
our ramparts against the enemy without, we can 
perish quietly and quickly behind them while 
blissfully trusting in our educational system. We 
can perish from the blighted growth of our own 
and of our young people’s minds. 

The Educated Man as we understand him is 
the best weapon we have. And we have the grav- 
est responsibility to ourselves, to our country, 
and to humanity to keep him flourishing. 

It is suddenly and disconcertingly up to us. 
We Americans have been promoted, as it were, 
on the battlefield, to lead the Western world in 
the moment of its greatest peril. We did not want 
the job, and we are not ready for it, but it is our 
responsibility. 

On this crucial matter, Walter Lippmann has 
written: “We have suddenly acquired responsi- 





bilities for which we were not prepared—for 
which we are not now prepared—for which, I am 
very much afraid, we are not preparing our- 
selves. ... 

“Can it be denied that our educational effort is 
inadequate? I think it cannot be denied. I do not 
mean that we are doing a little too little. I mean 
that we are doing much too little. We are enter- 
ing upon this difficult and dangerous period with 
what I believe we must call a growing deficit in 
the quantity and quality of American educa- 
Gol... .. 

“We must measure our educational effort as 
we do our military effort. That is to say, we must 
measure it not by what would be easy and con- 
venient to do, but by what it is necessary to do 
in order that the nation may survive and flour- 
ish. . . . For if, in the crucial years which are 
coming, our people remain as unprepared as they 
are for their responsibilities and their mission, 
they may not be equal to the challenge, and if 
they do not succeed, they may never have a sec- 
ond chance to try.”? 

To survive in the world, we must assume its 
leadership; and leadership in our time cannot be 
managed in terms of hydrogen bombs and space 
platforms or even atoms for peace. It requires 
nothing less than an urgent program to develop 
the most valuable natural resource we have and 
the most difficult to process—the Free Man. 

If this kind of program demanded the most 
heroic sacrifices, it would be a sure thing. We 
Americans can be counted upon to rise to a great 
occasion: we will draft our sons into the army, 
or launch a ten-billion-dollar foreign-aid effort, 
or even ration fuel for our national pride, the 
family car. But education is not heroic enough— 
and therefore not crisis enough. It is a positive, 
a good thing, the brightest tableau in the Ameri- 
can Dream. But we are not disposed to view it 
with the urgency it deserves. 

The desperate question is: How shall we edu- 
cate our children to take their places in the great 
tradition of values and ideas which undergird 
our Western civilization and give it meaning? 


(Concluded on page 114) 


1 The Atlantic, May, 1954. 
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Errata 


Sheldon E. Davis (Gamma 71) reminds us that the 
Evenden mentioned on page 6 of the October issue was 
Edward S. Evenden, called “Sam” by his close associates; 
also that the E. D. Coffman mentioned on page 11 was 
L. D. Coffman (Lotus Delta) (Beta 6, and later Eta 
267). These errors arose from mistakes in old records. 

Another and more serious error has been found, namely 
the statement at the bottom of column 1, page 17 that 
“New alumni charters were granted to groups from St. 
Louis University and Kansas University.” In reality, 
these were the charters granted to groups from the St. 
Louis area and from the state of Kansas, which chapters 
became Beta Field and Gamma Field, respectively. This 
error is quite obvious and our attention was called to it 
by our good friend, Judge Boggs (Zeta 235, Beta Field). 


A Founder Speaks 


How happy I am to recall the part I had in the negoti- 
ations which, in the winter and spring of 1910, resulted 
in the founding of our fraternity! As I read through the 
history I was deeply impressed with the excellent way 
facts are presented and the greatness to which our fra- 
ternity has grown. Its services and contributions to edu- 
cation, in line with its high ideals, are indeed very great. 

Congratulations for this well-written, informative sum- 
mary of the history of our professional fraternity. With 
every good wish.—Charles M. Reinoehl (Alpha 23). 


Zeta Intends to Get “On the Top” 


The chapter appreciates your second contribution to 
the building fund through the office of the chapter. Zeta 
should be quite close to its goal. I hope that we can go 
beyond it! Members in residence hope to contribute 
again, even if in small amounts. 

The article on progress of the building in the last (Oc- 
tober) Put Detta Kappan is heartening. Would that 
the financial report could show a greater percentage of 
the goal contributed! We shall continue with our chapter 
appeal. We intend to put Zeta campus chapter “on the 
top.”—Allan O. Pfnister (Zeta 1578), treasurer. 


Don’t Lose the Phi Delta! 


I just want to say that I think you have made a fine 
contribution in devoting the October, 1955 issue of Par 
Detta Kappan to “The First Fifty Years.” Incidentally, 
I hope that you do not lose the words Phi Delta from the 
magazine title. —J. Cayce Morrison (Sigma 220), direc- 
tor, The Puerto Rican Study, New York. 


Holding Up Well in Quality 

Your speed in responding on manuscripts makes me 
green with envy. Pat DeLtTa KapPaN is certainly holding 
up well in quality. It is one of the magazines I read care- 
fully. Best wishes to you in this big year for Phi Delta 
Kappa.—Dwight L. Burton (Gamma Theta 44), editor, 
The English Journal. 


Will Make Every Effort 


Beta Kappa voted unanimously October 11, 1955 to 
continue support of the fund raising drive for the new 
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building. Don’t expect miracles, but we shall make every 
effort to do a good job.—Herbert Adams (Beta Kappa 
51), president. 


Suggestions for Building Fund 


May I suggest that steps be taken to tap idle funds jp 
the various chapter treasuries? I propose (also) that Tay 
(and each chapter) make a contribution commemorating 
the service of some outstanding sponsor or member, Per. 
haps you could issue Golden Anniversary Bonds in de. 
nominations of $25.00 and $100.00 to be purchased by 
fraternity members only. These bonds could be redeemed 
in from five to ten years.—Elmer C. Hoffman (Tau 280), 


Always Correct But Not Stuffy 


Among the many things for which Pat DeLTa Kappay 
deserves to be congratulated one can hardly help notic. 
ing its outstanding superiority over the great mass of edy. 
cational literature in the intelligent use of punctuation, 
This characteristic, which is generally observable through. 
out the magazine, is significantly apparent on the cover, 

The small detail of the comma after “Service” shows a 
grasp of what punctuation is “all about,” for of course 
and does not simply join the two words before and after 
it, as in “bread and butter” or “ham and eggs,” but adds 
the last member to the series as a whole. Though this 
logical way to punctuate a series has been shown clearly 
in innumerable textbooks, it has been widely ignored, 
not only by newspapers but by various reputable book 
publishers. In recent years, however, there has been 
noticeable improvement in the punctuation of advertis- 
ing matter and commercial publication in general. 

It has always been my belief that educational publica- 
tions ought to be models of correct form in writing. 
Where else should one be supposed to look for the set- 
ting of a good example? Too often, alas, our professional 
reading matter has been disappointing in that respect. So 
it is encouraging to see our fraternal magazine showing 
real “Leadership” even in the handling of the mechanics 
of punctuation, as well as in more important ways.— 
Louis Foley (Beta Eta 14). 


Almost Impossible Responsibility 
Beginning with “A Philosophy for Our Times” and 
concluding with “In Reason Not in Violence,” Dr. Fred- 
erick Mayer has presented a brilliant interpretation of 
the value which philosophic thought might have for a 
reconciliation and resolution of most of our international 
and domestic problems. . . . (But) it appears to me that 
he assumes an almost impossible responsibility. Con- 
sciously or not, Dr. Mayer attempts to “sell” the dollar 
minded American the philosophy exemplified '-* Albert 
Schweitzer. Even though it is liberally seasoned with 
extracts from Hutchins and Dewey, Schweitzer’s Philoso- 
phy of Civilization is not apt to be palatable to mi- 
terialistic businessmen, doctors, wealthy farmers, 
politicians. It is my experience that a majority of schoo 
board members and boards of trustees for institutions o 
higher learning belong to these categories of the popv- 
lation. The only hope in a democracy is that the public 
eventually will awaken to its needs and insist, over the 
clamor of vested interests, that school boards and edv- 
cational institutions, alike, heed the warnings and aé- 
vice of leaders like Schweitzer and Mayer. 
Congratulations, Par DeLTa Kappan, for your conti 
bution towards this goal by publishing the fine series of 
articles by Dr. Mayer.—Leo F. Koch, assistant profes 
sor of botany, Tulane University. 
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Not Knowledge: But Action 


By LEONARD GARDNER 


Teaching may be thought of as the most presumptuous of all professions; the 
most presumptuous of all activities of which a man is capable is the willing as- 
sumption of responsibility for the future destiny of another person. This is the 
presumption inherent in friendship, in love, in parenthood, and in teaching. And 
the good friend, lover, parent, and teacher is more presumptuous than the bad, 
since he acts with the awful knowledge of the enormity of his action. 


regret over nature’s squandering of the 

gift of youth on those who could least 
appreciate it—the young. His facetiousness is not 
entirely without significance. I think it is reflect- 
ed in a form which is more palatable to most of 
us by Sir Richard Livingstone’s arguments for the 
expansion of adult education. 

Probably one of the most gratifying and en- 
nobling experiences of which we are capable is 
that of parenthood, and yet anyone who has ex- 
perienced it cannot possibly have been complete- 
ly free of moments of wonder and fright as a con- 
sequence of the awesome irrationality of the pas- 
sion-dominated, almost wholly immoral activity 
of the little monster within his house. To be sure, 
even a two-year old child will display spontane- 
ously that appealing generosity by which we 
demonstrate our capacity to give love to others— 
and by which we hope to seduce others into lov- 
ing us. And yet it is probably the memory of 
these brief periods of intense parental gratifica- 
tion that make so painful the irresponsible de- 
structiveness of the child of eighteen or twenty 
years of age. 


3 EORGE BERNARD SHAW once expressed some 


Teaching a Special Presumption 


All this may seem unduly pessimistic but in a 
world as self-destructive as ours is, it is perhaps 
too optimistic to qualify irrational behavior as 
exclusively the property of the young. A writer’ 
on ethics conceived of his subject as being unfit 
for study by the young of any age: 


Hence a young man is not a proper hearer of lec- 
tures on political science; for he is inexperienced in 
the actions that occur in life, but its discussions start 
from these and are about these; and further, since he 





LEONARD GARDNER is an instructor, department of 
education, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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tends to follow his passions, his study will be vain 
and unprofitable, because the end aimed at is not 
knowledge but action. And it makes no difference 
whether he is young in years or youthful in char- 
acter; the defect does not depend on time but on 
his living, and pursuing each successive object as 
passion directs. 


Teachers have been characterized as either 
dull and fumbling clods, wanting no more of life 
than the security of tenure and old age pensions, 
or as inspired, dedicated and unselfish midwives 
to the next generation and the future of the race. 
The special kind of presumption which is char- 
acteristic of teaching consists in the assumption 
of responsibility for the production of individuals 
who are capable of behavior which is responsive 
to reason; and who can, in turn, provide the foun- 
dation for a humane society. 


Is Democracy Primarily Political? 


The major concern of this paper is to explain 
some of the reasons for the fact that even the 
apparently simple and easily limitable problems 
of education are extremely complex and difficult 
of solution. My reason for indulging in what is 
perhaps too elaborate an introduction to the 
major topic of this paper is that a sense of the 
crucial necessity in the attainment of the ends 
of education, as well as an understanding of 
the severe complexity of the process of educa- 
tion is necessary in order to understand why im- 
provement in educational practice is so difficult 
to achieve. I shall use as a medium for the ex- 
pression of the complexity of educational prob- 
lems the area of citizenship education. 

Citizenship education is a label which covers 
a great multitude of virtues; there is hardly an 
educational program, formal or informal, which 


1 Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, Book I, Chapter 3 (Ross 


translation}. 
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will not make some claim to the improvement of 
citizenship. There is hardly a fraternal organiza- 
tion, a youth group, a cultural or religious soci- 
ety, or a pressure bloc which will not argue that 
civic virtue is in the forefront of its objectives. 
For many years, formal programs of citizenship 
education were identifiable as those which served 
the immigrant—the new American —teaching him 
a new language and the elements of a new politi- 
cal structure. The great waves of immigration 
have ceased; today, many people persist in think- 
ing about citizenship education as primarily or 
even exclusively concerned with the political di- 
mension in American life, hence understand de- 
mocracy as primarily political in nature. Such a 
view ignores the social and characterial (with its 
emotional and intellectual aspects) requisites of 
democracy, and consequently vastly oversimpli- 
fies the educational problem. 

And yet, even with the oversimplification which 
is a concomitant of a reduction of civic educa- 
tion to the narrowly political dimension, the 
problem of civic education is still more complex 
than is generally realized. For what civic educa- 
tion, conceived exclusively in political terms, 
ought to be is by no means clear and univocal. 

Some programs of civic education, for exam- 
ple, see the very essence of democracy as the 
freedom and responsibility of the ballot. Conse- 
quently, civic participation means voting and ex- 
horting others to vote. The get-out-the-vote-drive 
has become one of the standard operations of 
civic education—an activity recruiting thousands 
of teen-age youth (who cannot themselves vote ) 
into the practice of distributing leaflets, making 
posters, and ringing doorbells. 


Democracy as Robert's Rules of Order 

As prevalent as doorbell ringing is the practice 
of instruction in the structure of government— 
the three-fold division of judiciary, executive, and 
legislative, the process by which a bill becomes 
a law, the nature of congressional districting, and 
in general the powers and functions of the fed- 
eral and local governments. 

Alternatively, a kind of deliberate imitation of 
this structure may be employed as a basis for 
instruction. The purest example of this is the 
annual Boys’ State program of the American Le- 
gion in which many thousands of teen-age boys 
re-enact in amazing detail the whole panorama 
of government, from the precinct level up to that 
of the chief executive. The same principle of 
imitation of structure is inherent in the many 
school and college student councils, with their 
elections, committees, caucuses, and the like. 
And of course, in the adult world, organizations 
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as diverse as the American Legion and the 
C. I. O., with a comparable concern for this po- 
litical structure, view themselves as examples of 
“Democracy in Action.” 

This structure implies certain kinds of skills 
and behaviors with the consequence that the 
paradigm of the utilitarian political doctrine— 
Robert's Rules of Order—becomes a final author. 
ity of democratic conduct. The Rules of Order is 
however a statement of the boundaries of be. 
havior; within its limits the skills of the orator, 
the debater, and the polemicist reign, so that 
both the Rules of Order and the skills of persua- 
sion are common subjects for study in high 
school, in college, and in adult education. 


Democracy as The Bill of Rights 


The foregoing activities form a pattern, with 
some consistency and appropriateness to particu- 
lar kinds of problems and principles. It is certain- 
ly the oldest and today most prevalent set of 
practices in the area of civic education, finding 
much of its theoretic justification in the political 
philosophies of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Even if we choose to ignore for the moment 
any appraisal of the difficulties inherent in this 
pattern of activities, we cannot help facing up 
to the fact of the existence of programs of civic 
education which are based upon quite different 
principles of political democracy. 

Consider, for example, the activities of such an 
organization as the American Civil Liberties 
Union. I quote from a leaflet published in 1951, 
and entitled, This Is the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union: 


The American Civil Liberties Union is a private 
organization composed of individual citizens. It is 
the only national organization devoted to supporting 
the Bill of Rights—for everybody. Founded in 1920, 
it has, day in and day out, actively championed the 
three-fold cause of civil liberties, the heart and core 
of democratic government, as set forth in the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independence; 1) 
Government by the people, grounded on freedom of 
inquiry and expression—speech, press, assembly and 
religion—for everybody; 2) specific rights guaran- 
teed to the people, such as due process and fair trial 
—for everybody; and 3) equality of the people be- 
fore the law—for everybody, regardless of race, 
color, place of birth, position, income, political opin- 
ions, or religious belief. 

The Union has no cause to serve other than civil 
liberties. It is dedicated simply and solely to further- 
ing the actual practice of democracy. 


For the first view of political democracy which 
we discussed, the essence of democracy consisted 
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in the formal structure of government, as set 
forth in the Constitution. For the ACLU, the 
“heart and core of democratic government, as set 
forth in the Constitution” are expressed as a doc- 
trine of rights of the individual. Both views, it 
seems to me, rest upon a distinction between the 
individual and the state, with a concern for the 
general problem of the protection of the indi- 
vidual from a potentially despotic institution. Yet 
in the first case, that element which provides 
protection from despotism and is therefore syn- 
onymous with the term “democracy” consists in 
a formal structure with its precise ordering of 
powers and its capacity for control by the ballot. 
This is not, at this level of analysis at least, in 
direct contradiction with the view that democ- 
racy is essentially embodied in a doctrine of civil 
rights. But the differences in principle which are 
involved here dictate for differences in educa- 
tional practice; the doctrine of civil rights tends 
to generate a program which is primarily affec- 
tive, i.e., productive of an emotional attachment 
to “first principles,” ultimately resulting in a close 
identification in practice with a third and theo- 
retically distinct type of political theory.” 


Democracy as the Social Group 


A third approach to political democracy de- 
nies both the particular individual as the funda- 
mental political unit element and the particular 
form of government as an essentially democratic 
form. It asserts, rather, that the basis of com- 
munal life and hence of democracy itself consists 
in the social group, aware of itself as a group and 
of its special problems. The problems of democ- 
racy, in this view, consist in the apprehension by 
the individual of his membership in a community 
of interest, his capacity to join with others with 
whom he shares his interest and to exert with 
them appropriate controls upon those ( political ) 
officials who are his duly authorized servants. 
This view achieved its fullest expression by John 
Dewey*® and currently, in certain of its aspects, 
is held by many educators who can be loosely 
identified by their concern for group dynamics 
and the “society-centered” curriculum. 

Dewey was cognizant of two general problems 
for education for democracy: first, the develop- 
ment of the capacity for the intellectual appre- 
hension of the problematic quality of the situa- 
.?To be sure, the major part of the activities of the ACLU, 
itself are not immediately or directly educational, but rather 
legal and juridicial. To the extent to which they seek publicity 
for the causes which they champion, they are of course con- 
cerned with educational outcomes. While I have no specific knowl- 
edge of deliberate attempts to implement this view of democracy 
In the classroom, such implementation would seem to me to be 
very similar to that of the “group dynamics” approach, a de- 


scription of which follows. 
go Me Public and Ite Problems—An Essay in Political Inquiry, 


tion and the requisites for resolution, and second, 
the capacity for the formation of groups (pub- 
lics ) and group action. The first problem raises a 
whole new order of complexity, with respect to 
what I have called the development of that judg- 
mental capacity requisite for the policy-making 
process, and as a problem in education it has for 
the most part been ignored by current theorists. 
The contemporary followers of Dewey have in 
general emphasized the societal aspect of his 
political theory, thus reducing the decision-mak- 
ing process to socio-political terms, with a tacit 
denial of intellect as ingredient in the process. 


Developing Skills in Conciliation 


Controversies aside for the moment, the view 
that democracy finds a base upon the social 
group—and particularly the face-to-face group— 
is itself pervasive and has generated a consider- 
able effect in educational practice. In this view, 
particular political forms, principles and rights 
are for the most part not sacred or innate but 
rather heuristic devices which must be judged 
with respect to their appropriateness to the con- 
temporary situation. The primary educational 
goals, therefore, are not instruction in the struc- 
ture of government and the skills of persuasion 
but rather instruction for the emotional disposi- 
tion for communal, cooperative living and in the 
skills of conciliation and arbitration. The con- 
flict between this interest-group view of democ- 
racy and that of the formal structure is, both for 
theory and practice, obvious and inescapable. A 
totally different curriculum, with respect to the 
subject matter to be studied and skills to be ac- 
quired obtains in each case. From the point of 
view of the group theory, that individual who has 
excelled as an orator or debater, who is himself 
a master parliamentarian, is the greatest threat to 
the integrity of the group—he is really the true 
subversive! 

I do not, in this context at any rate, see neces- 
sary conflicts in practice between the civil rights 
position and that of democratic groups. Although 
the former rests its case primarily on the politi- 
cal principle of inalienable rights, and supports 
those principles through legal contest, conceiv- 
ably the appropriately rhetorical expression of 
those rights constitutes educational practice. 

The real problem here is best seen not as a 
contradiction, but rather as a cleavage—a dis- 
continuity. For, while it seems obvious to me 
that the best mode of engraving belief in equal- 
ity of rights is one which clearly aims at the af- 
fective rather than the intellectual, i.e., group 
theory rather than exhortation, the civil rights 
position does not in itself contain the necessary 
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terms by which affectively oriented programs of 
education are structured and directed. That is to 
say, there are no principles in the civil rights doc- 
trine by which a program calculated to change 
behavior by changing emotional or motivational 
patterns can be constructed. For the civil rights 
position, the assumption is that the “correct” po- 
litical and legal climate (characterized in terms 
of civil liberties ) will provide the proper climate 
for the development of the democratic individual 
and the democratic society. For the group inter- 
action position, the assumption is that the de- 
velopment of democratically-disposed individ- 
uals (or rather group-members ) is the essential 
first condition of democracy. 


Democracy as the Two-Party System 


The fourth and last doctrine of political de- 
mocracy which I shall describe briefly is one 
which in the past few years has achieved con- 
siderable popularity at the undergraduate level 
of instruction. It resembles most the conception 
of a formal structure of democratic government, 
but differs in that it sees as most characteristic of 
(American) democratic government the opera- 
tion of the two-party system. A primary virtue of 
the two-party system, in this view, consists of the 
opportunity it affords for the communication of 
the desires and needs of the electorate to its civil 
servants. In this respect it differs from the for- 
mal-structure view, which emphasizes the con- 
trol of officialdom and the protection of the indi- 
vidual—also an element of the civil rights posi- 
tion. Further, the two-party theory rejects the 
notion of the efficacy of the interest group, in its 
assertion of the superiority of the political party 
as a “melting pot for democratic compromise” as 
opposed to the unbalanced, selfish, hence un- 
democratic manipulation of policy by pressure 
groups. 

While the two-party theory of political democ- 
racy has generated curricula which include much 
of what is characteristic of the formal-struc- 
ture doctrine, the great emphasis in practice 
has taken the form of stimulating college youth 
to membership in the political parties of their 
choice. Large amounts of instructional time are 
devoted to bringing together the student and the 
practical politician—both in the classroom and 
on the political battlefield. Based on the assump- 
tion that the “healthy” functioning of the two- 
party systdm is essential to our democracy 
(France, with its guarantees of individual free- 
dom and its formal structure of government, fails 
to establish sound government because its multi- 
party system is itself not sound ) this approach to 
civic education is dedicated to the amelioration 
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of the “dirty name” of the practical politician, 
and to the improvement of democracy through 
the induction of college youth to the lifelong 
avocation of party politics. 

All Are Right — Within Limits 

Four views of the nature of political democracy 
have been described. Undoubtedly other posi- 
tions could have been identified and subtler dis. 
tinctions made. As was stated earlier, a number 
of other theories of civic education, dealing with 
the topics of social and individual behaviors and 
of the capacity for policy formation in its intel- 
lectual aspect, have been deliberately omitted in 
order to simplify the exposition. And yet, how- 
ever scanty the descriptions offered here have 
been, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
complexity of the question of the nature of the 
aims, methods and subject matter of only one 
aspect of the curriculum. 

Indeed, such problems of education as this 
may be described as simple only to the extent to 
which the educator himself is simple and un- 
sophisticated in his approach to them. There are 
no great problems which a doctrinaire approach 
cannot “solve”; it is when one begins to question 
conventional practices and unexamined doctrines 
that one is faced with difficult problems. For it 
is in the context of just such an examination that 
the educator discovers that there are at least sey- 
eral reasonable theories of personality, of learn- 
ing, of the secondary school curriculum, of soci- 
ety and, as we have seen, of political democracy 
and civic education. Worst of all, this plurality 
of theories makes absolute nonsense of the ques- 
tion, “Which one (and only one) doctrine is 
right?” since they are all right, within limits, and 
no one is sufficiently right as to be capable of 
surmounting the limitations of each separately. 


Cannot Function in Estrangement 


To return to the special case of the citizenship 
curriculum, what is the function of the educator 
when faced with the fact that there are compet- 
ing theories of political democracy? Clearly, there 
is a genuine need for some kind of choice among 
theories if a program of education is to be imple- 
mented. 

The first, and most obvious, conclusion to our 
inquiry into the complexity of educational prob- 
lems is that the educator cannot function in a 
state of estrangement from his colleagues in the 
academic world. Granting the analysis of politi- 
cal principle which I have sketched, the educator 
must appeal to the political theorist for assistance 
in the eradication of inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions which exist within and between the posi- 
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tions outlined. Up to a point, the educator must 
himself become a political theorist, a sociologist, 
a scientist, and a humanist, since these roles cor- 
respond to the materials which he purveys, but 
he also must be willing and able to communicate 
with the specialists in these fields. 


Three Principles of Selection 


But such communication is not in itself a com- 
plete solution to the problem of choice among 
competing theories. I suspect that the process of 
choosing rationally from a complex of theoretic 
systems for the purpose of educational imple- 
mentation is one which can never be wholly un- 
ambiguous. The choice may be a calculated one, 
but I do not think that we can ever be com- 
pletely certain about it. I do not propose to de- 
fend this judgment, except to say that it seems 
to suggest to me the problems inherent, in John 
Dewey's terms, in the perception of the quality 
of the problematic situation. Nevertheless, the 
process by which the principles for the determi- 
nation of a curriculum are chosen is itself sus- 
ceptible of improvement through the employ- 
ment of principles of another sort. I can, at this 
point, suggest only three such principles of selec- 
tion: consistency, continuity, and appropriateness. 

Consistency—In its most conventional sense 
consistency implies a logical quality to a struc- 
ture of thought. Generally speaking, the problem 
of assaying an argument with respect to its qual- 
ities of logical consistency is not significant or 
difficult. I propose to expand the meaning of the 
term consistency so as to suggest something more 
than the merely logical. The criterion of consist- 
ency should, in this context, suggest a concern 
for the structure of the argument in the fullest 
sense, a concern for the clarification of the mean- 
ing of the principles and terms which constitute 
the very structure of the argument. This stipula- 
tion requires the terminological analysis of the 
argument, both by the subject-matter specialist 
within whose discipline the argument falls and by 
the educator. Such an analysis will provide the 
medium within which the sound waves of com- 
munication can be transmitted, but more impor- 
tant such analysis will operate so as to reject or 
collapse certain issues of principle as false or in- 
complete, thus narrowing the range of choices. 

Continuity —I propose to use the term conti- 
nuity as a criterion of the quality of the program 
of educational practice. In this sense, the term 
has several meanings, each of them quite simple. 
In one sense, it means that the child must learn 
grammar and syntax before he can study the 
skills of rhetoric and debate. In another sense, it 
means that one does not teach, with great effec- 
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tiveness at any rate, the skills of group discus- 
sion and of rhetoric and debate, viewing both as 
essentially democratic. For just as the political 
theories which find their expression in these 
skills are in conflict, hence inconsistent with each 
other, so instruction in these skills would, it 
seems to me, tend to aim at conflicting attitudes 
and abilities. The principle of continuity, is the 
counterpart, at the level of practice, of that of 
consistency in theory. The sense in which I un- 
derstand the stipulations of continuity prohibits 
that radical eclecticism which is characteristic of 
many educational theories and programs today. 
Appropriateness — Finally, by the principle of 
appropriateness I wish to suggest a meaning 
which seems to me to be a part of Dewey’s con- 
ception of the situation of experience. In its mini- 
mal sense, the principle of appropriateness re- 
quires that a theory be capable of “speaking to” 
or accounting for the data—and the problematic 
quality—which characterize the domain of the 
inquiry. In another sense, it also requires the ob- 
servation of the fact that the data (and prob- 
lems) are as much a function of the particular 
theory as the theory which “accounts” for them 
is dependent on the data. This means that spe- 
cific sets of data simply would never have come 
into existence as data without the guiding, or in- 
strumental, function of theory in inquiry. Freud 
took as important collocations of data, errors, 
slips of the tongue, dreams, etc. These “phenom- 
ena” were certainly known to man long before 
Freud, but until the development of at least the 
rudiments of a theory of the unconscious they 
were not significant in psychological inquiry. 


Improverishment or Riches? 

This view of the interplay—or rather, interac- 
tion—of data and theory, facts and ideas, makes 
the possibility of judgment based upon an opera- 
tionalist—correspondence, or spectator theory of 
truth exceedingly dim, since theories of this type 
appeal ultimately to the objective, unambiguous, 
brute fact. But, says Dewey, facts do not come 
ready made to predication; rather they have 
meaning only insofar as theoretic structures are 
brought to bear on them, and their meanings 
change as a consequence of shifts in theory. In 
these terms, there can be no “critical experiment” 
in the social sciences: we are stuck with a plural- 
ity of theories of political democracy, psychology, 
economics, and the like. We must decide only 
whether we shall view the plurality of theories 
as a sign of impoverishment or of riches. 

The principles, political or othewise, which one 
selects for employment in the resolution of a 
pressing, practical problem are, for the most part, 
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selected with reference to the criterion of ap- 
propriateness, in a manner analogous to the 
heuristic employment of principles at the level of 
theory. (This fact, I believe, is why the philoso- 
phy of operationalism is so appealing.) But, it 
seems to me that educators tend to think too 
much at the operationalist level; we “vitalize” 
our courses by construing them as dealing with 
“problems in citizenship,” “problems in family 
living,” “problems in everyday life,” and quickly 
slip into the fallacy of assuming that we are 
really dealing with and solving, at the fourth 
grade, or even at the twelfth grade, the persistent 
problems which have dogged our nation and our 
civilization for centuries. 

In the last analysis, a classroom must be a place 
where the accumulated knowledge of the culture 
is tapped by the new generation, with the assist- 
ance of the teacher. There are ideas to become 
known; the student’s job is to learn them, the in- 
structor’s is to help him to learn. 

Instruction means instruction in a subject mat- 
ter. To be sure, peer group and other types of 
social interactions are “instructive” and can be 
made more or less rewarding; but no one can 
reasonably assert that the difference between 
nursery and twelfth grade education is merely a 
matter of degree. Some educators urge instruc- 
tion which is aimed at the development of some 


generalized capacity for “problem-solving”; 
whether the capacity is defined in terms of the 
“old-fashioned” or “pre-scientific” logical deduc- 
tion or some newer gimmick, of which there are 
several, does not matter. 


The Issue Re-Stated 


Let me re-state the issue in question: whether, 
on the one hand, we are forced to decide be- 
tween conducting get-out-the-vote drives as op- 
posed to providing group interaction situations 
or, on the other hand, whether we may not choose 
between engaging in some sort of activity, such 
as the two suggested above, as opposed to the in- 
vestigation of the principles which justify the ac- 
tivity. For civic education, I suggest that we 
begin to teach the varieties of political theories 
(if we are to assume that democracy is essential- 
ly political in nature) which embody the differ- 
ences in principles and give rise to conflicting 
practices. If the student is too young to be faced 
with theory, I suggest that we refrain from in- 
doctrinating him, since the indoctrination is 
neither practically efficient nor morally justified. 

If instruction in a subject matter which will 
lead to an understanding of the outstanding 
issues of principle in the subject matter (or, for 
that matter, any kind of intelligent understand- 
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ing) is desired, it cannot be accomplished 
through the exclusive medium of the secondary 
text. It is for this reason that many undergradu- 
ate institutions have turned to “original sources” 
(or homemade syllabi of excerpts from original 
sources ) for their teaching materials. The value 
of these materials does not lie in the fact that 
they are “original” —but rather in that they are 
the best statements of the particular question at 
issue. The aim of instruction in a subject matter 
is not merely to acquaint the student with the 
conclusions of past thinkers, but to instruct as 
well in the process of inquiry which both justifies 
the conclusion and makes it meaningful. 


Various Disciplines Needed 


Instruction in a subject matter, as I have char- 
acterized it, avoids the intellectually dishonest 
arbitrary choice among positions and the muddle- 
headedness of a_ simple-minded eclecticism, 
What is most important, however, is that it arms 
the student with that available range of ideas by 
which situations—problematic or otherwise—are 
enriched. For neither data nor problems are ob- 
jectively given to experience; they are discovered 
as a consequence of the interaction of an intel- 
ligent individual with an environment. We need 
not be too concerned with the unintelligent in 
the sense of the mentally defective. The proper 
concern of education is for the eradication of 
ignorance. 

This paper began with a concern for the com- 
plexity of educational problems. I shall conclude 
with the statement that educational problems are 
of the same order of complexity as the problems 
of the intellectual disciplines generally, that in 
fact they are the same order of problems. I there- 
fore return again to a statement made earlier, 
regarding the necessity for communicativn be- 
tween the professional educator and the various 
subject matter specialists, with the aim of close 
cooperation in the continuing inquiry into educa- 
tional problems. Such: cooperation as is envi- 
sioned is not predicated merely upon the devel- 
opment of skills of rhetoric, in group situations 
or otherwise, or even upon the development of 
attitudes of mutual respect, desirable as this is. 
It rather requires primarily a mutual understand- 
ing of the problems and principles of the various 
disciplines, including education. 


A U. S. Office of Education study recently showed 
that the proportion of youth remaining in high school 
through graduation almost doubled from 1932 to 
1951. More of the graduates are continuing on to 


college, too. 
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Education in the Air Age 


Our national destiny lies in the hands of the young people now 
under the guidance of our school administrators. The latter have 
great responsibilities in the development of these future citizens. 


By GENERAL THOMAS D. WHITE 


mutual concern involving both the field of 
education and our nation’s security. 

I am concerned particularly about the shortage 
of scientific and technical people in the United 
States. Whether we like it or not, we are living in 
a technological age. Whether it be called exist- 
ence or coexistence, it is a time of rapid progress, 
and our people must be prepared to make the 
most of it. To make the most of this age, we must 
understand it, and thus we must understand sci- 
ence and technology. 

As an Air Force officer, I am most familiar with 
this problem from a military standpoint —that is, 
how this scientific and technical shortage affects 
our national security. In any case, this is a logical 


Te I WANT to discuss some problems of 


beginning since over half of the nation’s research 
and development potential is now devoted to na- 
tional security. 


No Real Peace in Sight 


Science and technology are vital to military 
strength. Unless we have military strength our 
existence cannot be assured. We would like to 
use all the products of our technology in peace- 
ful ways. Some day this may be possible, but it 
is not possible now. Today we face the continual 
danger of attack by a powerful aggressor. For 
that reason we must devote much of our techni- 
cal skill to developing the implements of defense. 

Modern technology has given us the protective 
tools of air power. These have made our Air 
Force truly our first line of defense and our long- 
est reaching, hardest hitting arm of offense. To- 
day, protecting our cities, our lives, and our free- 
dom, the United States Air Force stands guard. 

We have realized that we dare not let down 
our guard. The Berlin Blockade in 1948 made it 
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apparent that the Communist powers had no in- 
tention of allowing a real restoration of peace. 
Since then Communist actions have led to an in- 
creasing recognition of the threat that besets the 
Free World. 

Backed by an immense military establishment, 
the Communists continue their attempts to en- 
large their area of domination. Because the Unit- 
ed States is the main obstacle to their plans of con- 
quest, the Reds have made great efforts to build 
the forces and weapons that now menace us. 


Have Hydrogen Bomb Secret 


The Red Army is the world’s largest and one 
we could not hope to match. Although that Army 
threatens our European and Asian allies, it can- 
not directly menace our homeland. The tradi- 
tional ocean barriers will protect us effectively 
from those traditional forces. 

Much more disturbing to us is the Communist 
Air Force. For years they have had a fleet of over 
1,000 large bombers like our B-29’s. These bomb- 
ers could reach the United States. 

Furthermore, for almost six years, they have 
had nuclear weapons and we know they have 
the secret of the hydrogen bomb. These achieve- 
ments have given them the capability to strike 
at us with powerful blows. 

Fortunately, United States technology suc- 
ceeded in giving us a head start in long-range 
airplanes and nuclear weapons, and we have 
been able to maintain this lead. 

In the face of our superiority in air weapons, 
the Communists have known that it would not 
pay them to attack us. However, they are at- 
tempting to achieve a position where it will pay 
them to strike. They realize that they must match 
and overcome our superiority and they are trying 
desperately to do so. Since World War II they 
have built a completely new aircraft industry. In 
the past ten years, they have made more tech- 
nological progress than was made in the fifty 
years preceding. Recently they have begun to 
produce modern jet bombers and fast jet fighters 
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similar to our best. Also, we know that they are 
working on guided missiles. 


Demands of Technology 

We, of course, must not let the Reds close the 
gap, but we are running into difficulties in keep- 
ing our technological lead. 

One of the difficulties is that as our aircraft and 
weapons progress in effectiveness, they also prog- 
ress in complexity. The science that gives us ad- 
vanced models of weapons is, unfortunately, un- 
able to provide us with advanced models of peo- 
ple to build and use them. 

Today’s situation is quite a contrast to the 
early days of aviation. Then an airplane could be 
built, flown, and serviced by a single man. It 
could be designed and built in a few months. 

Since then, we have developed huge bombers, 
large transports, and giant air freighters. They 
require a crew of from three to eleven to fly and 
another crew of from ten to twenty for mainte- 
nance. Thousands of people participate in de- 
signing and building these airplanes. The time 
from design to production may now run up to 
seven or eight years. 

All this means that the superiority we must 
have to survive depends on qualified people in 
greater numbers. We need them all along the 
line, at the drawing board, in the factory, and in 


the Air Force. 


Need More Qualified People 


The simple, but ominous fact is—we do not 
have enough of them. As an Air Officer, I know 
too well that our most serious internal problem 
within the United States Air Force is the shortage 
of superior people—trained, experienced, skilled 
technicians and operators. 

Our industries, of course, are suffering from the 
same shortage. You can see by looking at the 
classified advertisements of any large city news- 
paper that industry is crying for qualified people. 

This shortage is also felt in our school system. 
We suffer seriously from a lack of teachers, par- 
ticularly science teachers. I was astounded to 
read a newspaper editorial recently which stated 
that last year America’s colleges produced only a 
little more than 200 persons qualified to teach 
physics in high school. 

As a nation we suffer from this shortage of 
skilled people all across the technological spec- 
trum. We need thousands more scientists. There 
are important jobs waiting for more than 35,000 
engineers. The military and industrial require- 
ments for technicians are huge and still growing. 
You know better than I how desperately we need 
teachers in our schools. 
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It is difficult for us to swallow the fact that we 
are falling behind in training our people to meet 
the demands of this age. America has always 
been the land of plenty. Yet it is a fact that we 
are falling behind. 


Shall We Lose Technical Leadership? 


It is sad enough that we are failing to meet 
our own demands. Much worse, we are perilous- 
ly close to losing our technical leadership to a 
potential enemy. 

It is unthinkable that we allow this to happen 
when we are locked in a struggle against Com. 
munism that we must not lose. We know full wel] 
that in this air-atomic age our best chance for 
peace, or for winning any war forced upon us, 
lies in our technical superiority. The technologi- 
cal battle going on right now—this minute—may 
decide the ultimate outcome of our conflict with 
Communism. 

The Communists have not failed to realize that 
the key to technological success lies in education. 
Much publicity has been given recently to the 
progress the Soviets are making in training engi- 
neers and scientists. 


Technical Interest Declining? 


In 1928 they graduated only about 9,000 engi- 
neers. In 1954 they turned out a whopping 53,000. 
More important than numbers is quality. The 
high quality of new Soviet aircraft indicates that 
Soviet engineers have a sound technical back- 
ground. 

We feel our technology is superior now, but 
how long can we keep ahead? Compare the So- 
viet educational record with ours. In 1950, our 
peak year, 50,000 engineers graduated from Unit- 
ed States colleges. We have been slipping ever 
since. Last year our total was under 20,000. This 
shocking trend reflects declining interest of our 
people in scientific and technical careers. 

This whole problem is a serious one. It is one 
all Americans share and it is one all Americans 
must help to solve. 

What can we do, then, to reverse this trend? 
How can we increase our numbers of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians? The general answer 
to this shortage of trained manpower must, in 
our democracy, lie purely in incentives. 

Incentives are important even in Russia. 
Though the Communist dictators can order peo- 
ple into jobs, they have found it profitable to give 
increased pay and high prestige to the teacher, 
the scientist, and the engineer. 

Here in America, if we had time to wait, and 
we do not, the laws of supply and demand would 
eventually solve our problem. Incentives W 
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w. Increased pay, improved status, and better 
chances to progress ultimately would attract 
enough young people into a scientific and tech- 
nical career. 

We cannot wait, and we cannot dictate who 
shall do what. We must look for other remedies. 


The Air Force Educates 


Before suggesting some remedies to you, let 
me describe some of the things we are doing in 
the Air Force to educate our people. 

In the Air Force we have a tremendous train- 
ing and education job. It includes flight training, 
technical training, and a professional education 
program. 

In our flying training program we have 31 
training bases which turn out about 7,000 pilots 
and 2,500 observers annually. 

The Air Force also has a huge technical train- 
ing program. During the next fifteen months we 
shall get more than 200,000 new men who must 
be trained in technical skills. During the same 
time another 200,000 men will also be in training 
—learning higher levels of skills. 

The flying and technical training programs 
create or improve skills. On the other hand, our 
educational program is aimed at broader goals. 


Professional Education 


To meet this broader need, we have estab- 
lished an Air University as one of our major Air 
Force commands. It is concerned with profes- 
sional education, and operates an extensive sys- 
tem of schools of management, leadership, and 
command. 

Also under the Air University we operate the 
Air Force Institute of Technology. This Institute 
meets specific requirements for advanced scien- 
tific and technical education. Students attend 
either the Institute itself, located at Dayton, 
Ohio, or one of 70 leading colleges and universi- 
ties. Our men major in such studies as engineer- 
ing, meteorology, and languages, and they grad- 
uate with bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s de- 
grees. So far, over 10,000 students have gradu- 
ated from the Air Force Institute of Technology. 


New Aims at Air Academy 


Of course, our best known as well as our new- 
est educational activity is the Air Force Acad- 
emy. In Denver, the doors of the Air Force Acad- 
emy opened in July to admit the first class of 300 
cadets. While these cadets are going to school 
at a temporary location in Denver, the perma- 
nent Academy will be under construction south 
of there, near Colorado Springs. 

The curriculum of the Air Academy has been 
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designed to meet the requirements of the air age. 
It will not be a pilot training school. In fact, to 
become pilots, Academy graduates will go to 
one of our regular pilot training schools. While 
they are at the academy, they will receive a very 
thorough scientific education as well as a broad 
general cultural background in arts and sciences. 

Our future Air Force leaders must have strong 
moral characters as well as sound educations. 
For this reason, discipline and leadership train- 
ing will be a big part of every cadet’s life at the 
Academy. 

We feel that the Air Force Academy will pay 
real dividends in national defense. We are go- 
ing to be very proud of it. 


Habits, Values, Beliefs Already Formed 


I have described Air Force efforts to prepare 
our men to do their jobs better. We also offer air- 
age education to our young men in college 
through the Air Force Reserve Officers Training 
program, and to our youngsters of high school 
age through our Civil Air Patrol Cadet Program. 

In training and educating our people we have 
found that their ability to learn, as well as their 
spirit and attitude are determined largely by 
their early education and experience. By the time 
our young men and women enter the services, 
their habits, their sense of values, their beliefs, 
and their aspirations are already formed. I am 
sure that this is found to be true also in the in- 
dustrial and professional fields. 

Our schools, therefore, must play the largest 
and most active part in guiding our youth during 
their formative years. Their early environment is 
the one which sets them on course. This is where 
you and our school systems come in. 

Now I am no educator. But as one of those re- 
sponsible for our nation’s security and as a citi- 
zen and father, I am concerned about the results 
of the educator's job. Although I do not consider 
myself qualified to tell him how to do this job, 
perhaps I can suggest some educational goals. 


Educational Goals Listed 


I have emphasized the importance of science 
in the age we live in. Certainly algebra, geome- 
try, and physics are fundamentals of science. I 
have read that the proportion of high school stu- 
dents studying algebra has dropped from 50 per 
cent to 20 per cent in the last fifty years. The 
proportion studying geometry has dropped from 
30 per cent to 12 per cent; and in physics it has 
plunged from 20 per cent to 4 per cent. 

Some experts feel that one reason for this situa- 
tion is the fact that in many high schools, science 
courses are now on an elective basis. They feel 
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that youngsters in their teens are not mature 
enough to make far-sighted choices of curricu- 
lum. They also feel that these youngsters are not 
adequately counseled and guided. 

Others feel that the primary reason is the lack 
of qualified teachers. For example, I understand 
that the total number of newly certified science 
teachers in 1954 was down 50 per cent from 1950. 

Whether or not these be the main reasons for 
the falling off in numbers of science students, I 
am sure that all educators share my concern. 


Understanding National Power 


However, the educators’ task is much broader 
than merely achieving increased enrollments in 
algebra, geometry, and physics classes. Increased 
numbers of boys and girls in science classes must 
come as a part of their real understanding of fu- 
ture responsibilities. 

The first type of education they need is that 
leading to an understanding of the realities of na- 
tional power. When these youngsters are grown 
up they will control the country through their 
votes. Some of them will have direct political 
power in the Congress or other elective office. 
Others will be appointed to positions of leader- 
ship in our governmental structure. A number 
will find themselves controlling the great power 
of our free press. Still more will hold positions 
in industry and finance. Others will form our 
future scientific strength, and many, I hope, will 
become the educators of the future. 


Leader of the Free World 


Our education must now adapt itself to the 
reality that the United States is a leader of the 
free world. The compelling force of world events 
has rapidly changed our national attitude of busi- 
ness as usual to a recognition of the indefinite 
struggle to preserve the integrity of the free 
world. This reality makes necessary a defense 
establishment of some three million men, cost- 
ing over thirty billion dollars a year. For this 
reason, our youth must understand something of 
the intricate structure of national defense. 

My job is helping to assure that the Air Force 
is capable of meeting the demands upon it. We 
have become acutely aware that although we 
are in the air age technologically, we have too 
few citizens who have a real understanding of 
air power. Men who now hold positions of in- 
fluence grew up at a time when military power 
was navies and armies, ships and rifles. In the 
Navy, airplanes were the eyes of the fleet. They 
were useful gadgets to help the guns shoot bet- 
ter and to seek out hostile fleets beyond the hori- 
zon. In the Army, airplanes were even better 
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than balloons for spotting targets for artillery, 
Their combat with enemy airplanes was like the 
joustings of the medieval knights. 


Sense of Third Duty Needed 

Now air power is not the whole show. I would 
not want anyone to think that I wished air power 
to be over-emphasized to our youth. However, | 
believe the realities of a war in the air age should 
be understood. If they are understood we shall 
have an effective defense of this country at a 
minimum cost. If they are not understood we 
shall waste our substance, and we shall not have 
an adequate defense. 

The second aspect of education which our 
young people now need must prepare them to 
serve their nation, in one way or another, during 
the indefinite period of international tensions, 
Almost every young man will be required to 
serve his country either in the armed forces or in 
a needed profession. The important thing is that 
each must have a sense of duty to his country 
beyond paying taxes and obeying laws. 

I wish to stress the element of urgency. The na- 
tion has been put in a position of world respon- 
sibility with unprecedented rapidity. Our educa- 
tional system must meet today’s challenge with 
equal rapidity. The world will not wait. 


If God Wearied 

We need responsible young people and lots of 
them. They must continue to provide the strength 
and leadership in this struggle between Com- 
munism and freedom. We cannot weaken, for 
this is more than a race for power between two 
political systems, or two military machines. It is 
more than an economic contest. This is a struggle 
for men’s minds and souls. 

If we win, the souls and minds of men will con- 
tinue to grow in the fertile soil of freedom. 

If we lose, men’s souls and minds will wither 
in the sterile bonds of slavery. 

In closing, I can think of no better words than 
those used by Sir Winston Churchill in his speech 
last March. He said: 


What ought we to do? Which way can we turn to 
save our lives and the future of the world? It does 
not matter so much to old people. They are going 
soon anyway. 

But I find it poignant to look at youth in all its 
activity and ardor, and, most of all, to watch little 
children playing their many games—and wonder 
what would lie before them if God wearied of man- 
kind. 


The “little children” of which Mr. Churchill 
spoke so movingly hold the nation’s future m 
their hands. We must fit them to this task. 





The Tumult and the Teacher 


Tumult is the natural condition of public education as it is of any 
public enterprise affecting directly the well-being of people. Though 
we continue to hear about “the crisis” or “the controversy” in public edu- 
cation, the tumult surrounding the American public school teacher today 
is not new. It has, though, its unique earmarks. 


By DWIGHT L. BURTON 


of the teacher to his community has changed 

markedly. Thus comes one source of tumult. 
As the teacher has become more and more like 
other people in his community, he, and conse- 
quently what he is teaching, has become increas- 
ingly suspect in some quarters. 

Recently I addressed a meeting of the Lions 
Club in a small town in Texas. The usual horse- 
play went on during the luncheon, and when I 
saw one beefy, cigar-smoking member accurately 
ricochet a clover-leaf roll off the head of a fel- 
low Lion across the room, I asked who the marks- 
man was. He was, I was informed, the history 
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teacher in the local high school and “a cracker- 
jack of a fellow.” I was surprised. But why, after 
all? Why shouldn’t the Lion’s life of the party be 
a history teacher with an M.A. from the state 
university rather than the local mortician. 


No Longer Disjoined From Society 


Teachers these days are members of the Lions 
Club, the Men’s Horticultural League, the League 
of Women Voters, the Monday Sewing Circle, 
and even in some cities, the American Federation 
of Labor. One well-known critic of public edu- 
cation refers sardonically to the slick young Jay- 
cee who is likely to be the high school principal. 
True, scarcasm aside. In order to meet his next 
insurance premium, he may even take tickets at 
the dog races as he did in Tampa, Florida re- 
cently, much to the consternation of some lay 
citizens. Now that hiring married women teach- 
ers is no longer taboo (fortunately for the sake 
of recruiting ), the teacher of the fourth grade or 
of Latin II is likely to be married to a lawyer, a 
carpenter, a politician. 
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The teacher is no longer disjoined from his 
society, aloof in learned isolation. The classroom, 
for most teachers, is no longer a refuge from the 
vulgar world. And this has been hard to accept 
by some lay citizens whose syllogism seems to 
run: major premise—teacher is becoming more 
like me; minor premise—that’s bad; what would 
happen, for heaven’s sake, if I tried to teach those 
litue fiends; conclusion—modern education is go- 


ing to the dogs. 


Some Familiar Stereotypes 


Devotees of the going-to-the-dogs doctrine 
tend to nurse romantically the memory of an 
American schoolmaster or schoolmarm who went 
out of fashion with the derby hat. The nostalgic 
myth thus perpetuated holds that genteel poverty 
is, and ought to be, a mark of the teacher; teach- 
ers are monk-like people quite happy to wear the 
same dress or suit for ten years in return for the 
privilege of steeping themselves—and perhaps 
incidentally some of their students—in their anti- 
septically-preserved little bodies of subject mat- 
ter which don’t do anyone much real good. The 
pedagogical iconoclast who seeks to make as 
much money as the carpenters and plumbers in 
his town is a crass materialist—maybe even sub- 
versive! Teachers are eccentric beings, run the 
myth, but they are lovable, and above all, para- 
gons of moral righteousness. Knowing very little 
of the practical world, they, of course, avoid the 
foibles of normal people such as drinking beer 
and attending dog races (and maybe even get- 
ting married ). 

I referred to this schoolmaster-schoolmarm 
concept as “myth.” I should have said stereotype; 
there is some skein of truth in it. Some teachers 
still choose the profession as an escape from a 
harsh world. The classroom becomes a fortress 
in which they can safely indulge their fancies in 
things that would bring them no money other- 
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wise. Ultimately they are likely to come to feel 
trapped in teaching; somehow they have been 
betrayed, and the reservoir of bitterness fills. 


The Case of Sam 

I think of Sam, one of my recent student teach- 
ers in English. Sam was one of those young men 
you might sometimes see strolling under the cam- 
pus oaks with a slender volume of poetry in his 
hand. Student teaching in a ninth grade English 
class brought disillusionment to Sam. The class, 
he reported, did not seem interested in poetry; 
the boys were rowdy; and, most damning of all, 
since they came directly to Sam’s class from gym, 
they smelled! The odor which a group of re- 
cently exercised ninth graders gives off in a 
crowded classroom, permeated with poetry or 
not, is one of those realities which the teacher 
faces. And even if Sam gets an advanced degree 
and escapes to a college English faculty, realities 
of teaching will plague him still. Eventually, he 
will echo the mournful credo of the “plight of edu- 
cation in our time” lamenters. This credo, bor- 
rowed from E. A. Barrells Their Future Is Our 
Business, runs in part: 


Modern school administrators and supervisors are 
usually no more than smooth operators who, while 
they may be as efficient as an adding machine and 
may know all such things as how many thumb tacks 
were used per teacher per month last year, have 
little conception of the educational process. 

All except a small minority of boys and girls, be- 
cause of inherent dullness and lack of ambition, are 
unfit subjects for the formal education of the schools 
beyond grade eight. 

All teachers are basically suckers, and to choose 
teaching as a profession is the world’s Number One 
Boner. 

Teachers’ organizations are functionally useless 
time-absorbers, and their meetings are, in the words 
of Macbeth, “Full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing.” 


Fundamental Distrust of Democracy 

But there are other sources of tumult about 
public education. One is born of the precarious 
necessity to square democratic processes in the 
classroom with discipline and the teacher's posi- 
tion of authority. Discipline remains a major 
worry of beginning teachers. What terror lies in 
that first awesome day when one is alone with a 
roomful of adolescents—or first graders, for that 
matter! Maybe the terror continues indefinitely. 
Even some experienced teachers live in constant 
fear that things will get out of hand, that their 
positions will be compromised. 

Such insecurity is human. Yet many laymen, 
and teachers, too, talk of “preparing for demo- 
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cratic citizenship” in a school while at the same 
time viewing democratic methods in the class. 
room with a fishy eye. Harking back admiringly 
to some knuckle-rapping, dunce cap-dispensing 
martinet of their youth, they rate “strictness” 
(maybe using the word “standards”) as a car. 
dinal quality of teaching and tend to dismiss jp. 
dividual and small group activity or even free 
speech for pupils as evidences of “soft pedagogy,” 
One principal rated low the teaching of a former 
student of mine because there was too much 
“scraping of chairs” in her room. The principal 
had never gone in to see what the scraping of 
chairs was for. The Allen Zoll group, so active a 
few years ago, attempted to equate juvenile de- 
linquency with “progressive education.” 

This fundamental distrust of democracy in the 
classroom is pointed up in Frances Patton’s best- 
selling novel, Good Morning, Miss Dove. 


Miss Dove’s rules were as fixed as the signs of the 
zodiac. And they were known. Miss Dove rehearsed 
them at the beginning of each school year. . . . The 
penalties for infractions of the rules were also known. 
If a child introduced a foreign object—a pencil, let 
us say, or a wad of paper, or a lock of hair—into his 
mouth, he was required to wash out his mouth with 
the yellow laundry soap that lay on the drainboard 
of the sink. . . . If he emitted an uncovered cough, 
he was expected to rise immediately and fling open 
a window, no matter how cold the weather, so that 
a blast of fresh air could protect his fellows from the 
contamination of his germs. . . . 

And on that unassaulted field —in that room where 
no leeway was given to the personality, where a 
thing was black or white, right or wong, polite or 
rude, simply because Miss Dove said it was, there 
was a curiously soothing quality. The children left 
it refreshed and restored, ready for fray or frolic. 
For within its walls they enjoyed what was allowed 
them nowhere else —a complete suspension of will. 


For those who have not read the complete book, 
this excerpt may smack of satire. No such thing. 
Miss Dove is the schoolmarm: queer; aloof in her 
ivory tower; strict; virtuous—prunes and prisms 
are emblazoned on her escutcheon. One former 
pupil looks back staunchly from Korea upon her 
“standards.” Just how this helped him in Korea 
is not made clear. 


All Children of All the People 


Some of the tumult in American education 
arises from the fact that it is a gruelingly hard 
task to uphold in practice the Jacksonian ideal, 
to which American schools have committed them- 
selves, of education for all of the children of all 
the people. Each month new prophets (and fre- 
quently old ones stage repeat performances 
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shout for a switch. Arthur Bestor’s The Restora- 
tion of Learning is the newest appeal for strin- 
gent separation of the sheep and goats, intellectu- 
ally speaking. The fifth grade is the key point in 
Bestor’s scheme. After that, academic learning at 
the secondary level would begin only for the in- 
tellectually elite. 

Defiantly, Professor Bestor defends his plan 
of intellectual segregation as democratic. There 
can be little argument about that if one goes 
back far enough. Bestor’s ideas are not far from 
Jefferson’s. Greater selectivity in education, the 
European plan which Bestor and others admire, 
has ever been a tempting doctrine, the more so 
now with the “double shift” era in school enroll- 
ment. One teacher wrote me recently, “Let’s face 
it. There isn’t much we can do in the high school 
with the 1.Q.’s below 100.” 

Yet from the beginning, the American people 
have been forced to build an educational struc- 
ture which has no origins except in the American 
culture itself, and the basis of it has been, of 
necessity, solidly Jacksonian. This has led the 
Educational Policies Commission to point out in 
its recent Public Education and the Future of 
America: 


For more than a century, the American people 
have sought to develop an education uniquely de- 
signed to further their way of life; the product of 
their labor has been the American Public School. No- 
where else in the world is there a school approaching 
it in character, scope, magnitude, and responsibility. 
Designed especially for their task, public schools 
have stood—and now stand—as great wellsprings 
of freedom, equality, and self-government. 


They Met the Real Test 


But what teacher, no matter how dedicated, 
has not occasionally cried out against her des- 
tiny, and reflected in the healing silence of, say, 
4:30 P.M. on how refreshing a place a school 
might be if there were no pupils around? What 
teaching position can be comfortable in a school 
which brings under its roof the physically dis- 
abled, the emotionally unbalanced, the moron, 
and the genius, along with the “normal” pupils— 
however they are defined? But this is the Ameri- 
can school and comfort is not a condition of 
teaching in it. Educating all of these youth in the 
same groups but not in the same way remains 
the major challenge (ask a teacher!) and at the 
same time it is the major cultural achievement of 
our time. 

A product, whether of the factory or school, 
can be judged only when put to the test. Debates 
have raged around whether Johnny can read or 
spell or figure better than his grandfather. Sta- 
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tistics are plentiful. But ignoring statistics, it may 
not be too naive to look to the nation’s greatest 
test, World War II, for some proof that our edu- 
cational product met the test well. The American 
Private First Class emerged from the war as the 
twentieth-century Hero, the century’s man of 
destiny. Bastogne, Tarawa, Anzio, Okinawa testi- 
fied to the heroism and idealism and know-how 
of America’s young men and women, putting the 
lie to the charge that they had gone soft. The 
American G.I. was ever concerned with the com- 
fort of his individual foxhole, and the American 
Army was, as the Russian general said while he 
was still an ally, ever pausing to bring up the 
Coca-Colas. Still idealism remained the official 
policy of the American soldier even though he 
often was not able to say what he was fighting 
for. The German was frequently better at dia- 
lectic. More than once I heard a G.I. break up an 
argument with a former enemy by snarling, 
“Well, goddamit, we won, didn’t we!” 


We Alone Remained Democratic 


The secret of the American soldier's success 
was not only material. He was a philosophical 
symbol as well as a material one. He stood for the 
idea—in spite of the classrooms of Miss Dove— 
that no leader could become indispensable. The 
idea—anti-European—that no man’s destiny is 
determined at age eleven or twelve by his origins, 
intellectual or social, made every private a po- 
tential sergeant and every sergeant a potential 
lieutenant. The American soldier’s lack of dis- 
cipline, in the Prussian sense, amazed the Ger- 
man but so did the “heart” he exhibited. 

The evidence was to be found not only at the 
front. American unity and sensitivity to the moral 
issues involved, which Henry Steele Commager 
points out in The American Mind, refutes the 
charge that our thinking was purely quantitative 
rather than qualitative. This country alone main- 
tained democratic institutions during the war. 
With large groups of Japanese internees and Ger- 
man war prisoners under surveillance, there was 
no mass mistreatment. There were no Buchen- 
walds nor Dachaus in America. 

Grandiloquence and weltschmerz will blend, 
as always, in the tumult surrounding public edu- 
cation. But pending major changes in American 
culture, education will flow on in its Jacksonian 
river bed toward an inevitable objective. 


Look sharply after your thoughts. They come un- 
looked for, like a new bird seen on your trees, and, 
if you turn to your usual task, disappear; and you 
shall never find that perception again.— Emerson 





And I say to any man or woman, Let your soul stand coo] 
and composed before a million universes.— Walt Whitman 


Individualism, Education, and Whitman 


By CHRIS 


ARELY HEARD by a few in his own time, rec- 
ognized belatedly as a poet of singular 
power by the generation after his death, 

given world acclaim in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, and with a reputation still growing —Walt 
Whitman, America’s most characteristic voice, 
comes singing down the decades since 1855, sing- 
ing, shouting, a message to the people of the 
Atomic Age, of the Space Age, of all the Ages. 

Expressed above simply and beautifully in a 
few words by one of the world’s greatest lyric 
poets, is the true significance of The American 
Heritage, a term used by writers and speakers 
almost as often as it is misunderstood by them. 

Whitman’s thinking on two closely related 
topics, individualism and democracy, is found 
again and again in his poetry and his prose, and 
the implications of his thoughts for education are 
more provocative today than at any time in the 
history of this nation. 


Forever Standing on Tiptoe 


Whitman poured forth in his poetry and in his 
prose a dynamic positivism, not only a faith and 
belief in the dignity and goodness of man, but 
also an optimistic conviction of the inherent 
goodness of the universe as man could conceive 
of it. Whitman was never in need of the sooth- 
sayer’s solace; he did not need a volume on win- 
ning friends and influencing people; he required 
no advice from the positive-thinking clan to be 
taken in daily spoonfuls nor a treatise on living 
three hundred sixty-five days out of the year. 

Whitman was forever, like Keats, standing tip- 
toe, embracing the universe, and the latter, like 
Blake’s infinity, he frequently held in the palm of 
his hand: 


To me every hour of the light and dark is a mir- 
acle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface of the earth is 
spread with the same. ... 
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Membership and Solitude Together 


Whitman, the poet of the good, “. . . the poet 
of wickedness also... ,” the poet of the soul and 
of the body, exulted in his individualism and in 
his separateness but, in so doing, recognized even 
more intently his bond with all mankind. But 
individualism was first in his order of things, 
Through the threshold of individualism man 
could pass into a mansion of philosophy. With- 
out it he was condemned to dwell in a miserable 
hovel without light, lacking in beauty, devoid of 
truth, defiled and desecrated. The individualism 
of Walt Whitman was not an end itself but a 
means to the achievement of the democracy of 
which he sang: 


One’s-Self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En- 
Masse. 


Whitman, I believe, would have agreed with 
T. S. Eliot’s exposition of the thesis and antith- 
esis found in the concept of democracy: 


A man is not himself unless he is a member; and 
he cannot be a member unless he is also something 
alone. Man’s membership and his solitude must be 
taken together. 


Catalysts From the Greeks 


Individualism, to Whitman, did not mean that 
society would be made up of splinters, of indi- 
viduals disregarding the common welfare; Whit- 
man would probably have been the last to agree 
to one concept of economic theory inherent in 
capitalism, e.g., that which is good for the indi- 
vidual is ipso facto good for the State. He strong- 
ly criticized in his own prose the main shortcom- 
ings of American society as it appeared to him in 
the years following the War Between the States. 

Whitman’s ideas on individualism and democ- 
racy, although uniquely phrased and freighted 
with much that was indigenous to America, had 
their origins in Greece. These ideas had found 
their way down the long, tortuous road of hu- 
man experience, beginning with Plato, turning 
up again with Petrarch, creating the Italian Ren- 
aissance. They had played a dominant role in 
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religious struggle which culminated in the Ref- 
ormation. They had helped shape the theory of 
capitalism and free enterprise; they had been in- 
strumental in the rise of nationalism. They had 
been catalysts in the Age of Reason, the New Sci- 
ence, the Age of Enlightenment. 


State vs. Individual? 


The message found within the covers of Leaves 
of Grass and Democratic Vistas is the same as 
that which must have inspired Phidias, Marcus 
Aurelius, Ghiberti, Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Cel- 
lini. Vivaldi, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Debussy—these could not 
have composed without it. Marlowe, Jonson, 
Shakespeare, Milton—these would have remained 
mute without it. Bacon would not have calculat- 
ed nor Galileo computed; Kant would not have 
delineated his philosophy nor Locke his science. 
It was responsible for the skepticism of Voltaire, 
the pragmatism of Franklin, the criticism of 
Shaw, the profundity of Eliot, the humanitarian- 
ism of Lincoln, the fever for reform of Shelley, 
the imagery of Dickinson. 

Whitman’s sense of individualism was present 
in the philosophy of the New Deal, but I think 
much of the New Deal would have posed for 
Whitman an intellectual dilemma. He would 
have been alarmed at the image of the common 
man as drawn by Henry Wallace, yet Whitman 
would have realized its economic significance 
because Whitman was aware of the portent of 
economic consolidation which received impetus 
during and following the Civil War and which 
has been an ever-growing phenomenon of the 
twentieth century. But under the banner of either 
Jeffersonian or Jacksonian democracy Whitman 
would have scorned condescension and struck 
out for individualism. To him there could never 
be a question of the state versus the individual. 
For Whitman the individual was the state! 


Danger in Intellectual Smartness 


Lest sophistication become confused with edu- 
cation and the processes of democracy be con- 
founded with democracy, Whitman said: 


For my part I would alarm and caution even the 
political and business reader, and to the utmost ex- 
tent, against the prevailing delusion that the estab- 
lishment of free political institutions and plentiful 
intellectual smartness, with general good order, phys- 
ical beauty, industry, &c., (desirable and precious 
advantages as they all are) do, of themselves, de- 
termine and yield to our experiment of democracy 
the fruitage of success. 


These admonishments of Whitman were in- 
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tended for those who would be most concerned 
with the subject considered. Certainly teachers 
and education can benefit from his criticism. 
Teachers must constantly be made aware of the 
danger inherent in “plentiful intellectual smart- 
ness.” Americans have long looked up to educa- 
tion and down on educators. The knowledge that 
college diplomas will be handed out in ever-in- 
creasing numbers to this and the next generation 
should be a serious warning and a disturbing and 
challenging fact to the thinking teacher and ad- 
ministrator. Those few who see the challenge and 
accept it are the individualists, the creative think- 
ers, but there are thousands of others in educa- 
tion who will concern themselves not at all; these 
are the educational prostitutes who have placed 
their ideals and their convictions upon the altar 
of public opinion, sold their philosophy to the 
high bid of quantity —apostates to the profession. 
The United States is engaged in the great experi- 
ment; it is dedicated to the idea of free, universal 
education as the birthright of the individual in 
a democracy, but Whitman avers that “. . . de- 
mocracy like nature has never been understood. 
It is a great word, whose history, I suppose, re- 
mains unwritten, because that history has yet to 
be enacted.” 

No comment is needed to appreciate Whit- 
man’s message in this passage: 


In the highly artificial and materialistic bases of 
modern civilization, with the corresponding arrange- 
ments and methods of living, the force-infusion of 
intellect alone, the depraving influences of riches 
just as much as poverty . . . I say of all this tremen- 
dous and dominant play of solely materialistic bear- 
ings upon current life in the United States, with the 
results as already seen, accumulating, and reaching 
far into the future, that they must either be con- 
fronted and met by at least an equally subtle and 
tremendous conscience, for genuine esthetics, and for 
absolute and primal manliness and womanliness— 
or else our modern civilization, with all its improve- 
ments, is in vain, and we are on the road to a destiny, 
a status, equivalent, in its real world, to that of the 
fabled damned. 


Gentility the Pressure of Our Days 


In America the word universal has been pre- 
fixed to many of our concepts and our institu- 
tions, universal suffrage, universal education, uni- 
versal freedom. But listen to Whitman: 


Even for the treatment of the universal, in politics, 
metaphysics, or anything, sooner or later we come 
down to one single, solitary soul. 


And Whitman warns the teacher of his dedica- 
tion to refinement. He implies that the well-ad- 
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justed personality, as a principal goal, may well 
become a fetish, and that both school and soci- 
ety, while paying lip service to a doctrine of in- 
dividual differences, defeat their own philosophy 
by their own practices. Examine the following: 


The quality of Being, in the object’s self, accord- 
ing to its own central idea and purpose, and of grow- 
ing therefrom and thereto—not criticism by other 
standards, and adjustments thereto—is the lesson of 
Nature. True, the full man wisely gathers, culls, 
absorbs; but if, engaged disproportionately in that, 
he slights or overlays the precious idiocrasy and spe- 
cial nativity and intention that he is, the man’s self, 
the main thing, is a failure, however wide his gen- 
eral cultivation. Thus, in our times, refinement and 
delicatesse are not only attended to sufficiently, but 
threaten to eat us up, like cancer. . . . Provision for 
a little healthy rudeness, savage virtue, justification 
of what one has in one’s self, whatever it is, is de- 
manded. . . . To prune, gather, trim, conform, and 
ever cram and stuff, and be genteel and proper, is 
the pressure of our days. 


Whitman would have agreed with Daniel 
Mornet who, writing in French Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century, commented in this vein on 
Emilius, the forebear of modern educational phi- 
losophy: 

The ideal of Emilius was an ideal of quietism; to 
possess his own soul in patience, with a suppressed 
intelligence, a suppressed sociality, without a single 
spark of generous emulation in the courses of strong 
fibrid virtue, or a single thrill of heroical pursuit 
after so much as one forlorn cause. 


Teachers should fear the time as does John 
Steinbeck in Grapes of Wrath, “. . . when Man- 
self will not suffer and die for a concept, for this 
one quality is the foundation of Manself, and this 
one quality is man, distinctive in the universe.” 

Walt Whitman may be claimed by all of man- 
kind, Frenchman, Englishman, German, Indian 
—but America has first claim upon his genius; 
he was an American, a native thinker and singer, 
a product of the great land he pictured in his 


verse: 


In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of the 
river, with a wind-dapple here and there, 
With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line 
against the sky, and shadows, 

And the city at hand with dwellings so dense, and 
stacks of chimneys, 

And all the scenes of life and the workshops, and 
the workmen homeward returning. 


I say emulate him and his interpretation of the 
meaning of a democratic society. I say teach our 
students the significance and the value as well 
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as the spiritual cost of true individualism. Man 
cannot, even in the Atomic Age, forget the fact 
of his physical mortality; indeed, if he is to sur. 
vive spiritually, he must not be afraid to jeopard. 
ize his security and lose himself. I say charge 
your students with the advice of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: “Have faith and pursue the 
unknown end.” 





THE AMERICAN TALISMAN 
(Concluded from page 97) 


There is no set-and-ready formula to follow. The 
answer can lie only in the creative asking of the 
question. 

One great hope is in dynamic rather than 
standpat educational institutions—[ones] with 
deep feeling for the past and an alert sensitivity 
to the present, and with freedom and independ- 
ence from outside controls. On such living, vital 
institutions, wherever they may be found, rests 
the responsibility of leadership in a dark time. 


Editor’s Note: In casting about for an “end of the year” edi- 
torial we could think of nothing more apropos than the above, 
which first appeared in a University of Chicago booklet “The 
Responsibility of Greatness,” reprinted here by permission and 
with only minor changes. —L. A. 





What the high school teachers in a system don't 
know about the elementary program may be hurting 
public relations to a greater extent than might be 
imagined. Veteran high school instructors wield tre- 
mendous opinion-forming influence in many com- 
munities. They are well-known and established, have 
wide circles of friends. Their comments, favorable or 
otherwise, about the school system in private con- 
versations sometimes outweigh official school pro- 
nouncements. A newspaper editor, commenting on 
this strong influence, said: “Fewer than half a dozen 
of them could wreck our school system if they de- 
cided to do it.”—-Trends 





Last Call! 


Unless your dues for the current (47th) 
fiscal year are received in the fraternity office 
by December 10, you will not get the January 
issue of Pat DeLTa Kappan. Read again the 
notices in earlier issues. 

If you are in arrears, send dues immediately 
to your chapter (see back covers, October 
issue for the address) with instructions to re- 
mit at once to the central office, or send your 
dues direct. Don’t lose your record for con- 
tinuous good standing, and don’t miss this next 
issue of Pat Detta Kappan which will be the 
Golden Anniversary Issue. 
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Pupils were worried because they couldn’t find time to make up 
work missed by absence. Parents complained that youngsters 
attended too many night meetings. Teachers bemoaned the loss 
of time from classes due to assemblies, field trips, and too many 
interruptions. These problems faced the faculty of Manatee 
County (Florida) High School as it began the 1952 term. So— 


We Organized Study Day at Manatee 


By GLADYS MAPP CANNON 


added to the high school curriculum but we 

had not been willing to drop any part of 
what we still consider the fundamentals. Some- 
thing had to be done, but as we studied our cur- 
riculum we found still more activities to enrich 
our program further and very little to drop. 

It was to meet these problems that in Septem- 
ber of 1952 we inaugurated Study Day at Mana- 
tee. The problems mentioned above were further 
complicated by the fact that more than 80 per 
cent of our students are transported in school 
buses, some for comparatively great distances, 
and these buses have to meet, also, the schedule 
of the grade schools of the county. 

The germ of the idea came to us from Central 
High School, Trenton, New Jersey, through an 
article “The Study Day—An Experiment in Cur- 
riculum Change,” published in January, 1952 in 
The Bulletin of the Association of Secondary 
School Principals. To Central’s day set aside for 
study and field trips we added our student activi- 
ties and the school assembly. Several additional, 
and larger, high schools are now using this ad- 
ministrative device. 

Study Day is dedicated to study and student 
activities. There are no scheduled recitations on 
Study Day. Each pupil makes out his own sched- 
ule for the day with the guidance and approval 
of his home-room teacher. 

Teachers are in their rooms on Study Day 
except during those certain periods when they 
are busy with a club or other activity. Pupils 
who are doing unsatisfactory work in a subject 
are required to spend one period—they may stay 
two—studying under the supervision of the teach- 
er of that subject. Other pupils may schedule 


Fes SEVERAL years various activities had been 





GLADYS MAPP CANNON is a teacher of Spanish and 
chairman of the Study Day committee in the Mana- 
a County, Florida, Senior High School, Bradenton, 

ida. 


themselves for work in a classroom for the pur- 
pose of making up work missed by absence, to 
study under supervision, to do advanced work, 
or to use materials provided in the classroom for 
a particular subject. 

Subject matter included in a year’s course is 
not reduced because there are no regular classes 
on the twenty or twenty-five Study Days we have 
each year. On the contrary, teachers have an op- 
portunity to augment class work with additional 
library research and field trips, using the time 
provided on Study Days to do the extra work. 
Superior students are often given advanced or 
supplementary work for Study Day; weak pupils 
frequently have additional review study and drill 
exercises. 

At Manatee High, class assignments are made 
in blocks covering not less than one week’s study 
at a time. Since Study Days come on Wednesdays 
the pupils receive their assignments, usually mim- 
eographed, on Thursdays, indicating what work 
must be completed by the following Thursday 
or later. Teachers have learned that they save 
time by making these assignments cover two or 
three weeks’ work subject, of course, to necessary 
changes. Very few major changes have to be 
made because Study Day eliminates most of the 
interruptions that prevent a teacher from plan- 
ning that far ahead. Having the assignments 
mimeographed also saves enough minutes per 
day to help overcome any supposed loss of class- 
room time due to Study Days. 

Students whose work is satisfactory and who 
have no work to make up do not have to report 
to classes on Study Day. Many of them do, how- 
ever, because they have assigned work to do and 
they often prefer to do it in the classroom. They 

Editor’s Note: While on sick leave last winter we discovered 
“Study Day at Manatee.”” We asked Mrs. Cannon to “write it 
up,” with this result. The town of Bradenton is rated as one 
of the most highly “organized” of its size in the entire country. 
The county high school follows the local trend. Study Day per- 


mits systematic administration of student activities in a highly 
“organized” school with no loss in academic standards.—L. A. 
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may have done their work ahead of time if they 
have many activities scheduled for that particu- 
lar Study Day. 

Pupils make out their schedule for the day on 
a special card which has to have the home-room 
teacher's approval stamped on it. There is room 
on the card for a teacher to stamp his name each 
period as evidence that the pupil was with him. 
At the close of the day pupils return their cards 
to the home-room teacher who checks them care- 
fully. On the back of the card there is a space 
provided for rejecting a pupil if a room is over- 
crowded. The pupil rejected then chooses an- 
other place to spend the period but goes to the 
school office for help if he should be rejected a 
second time. 

Activities for each Study Day are listed on a 
bulletin which is issued two days earlier. All 
clubs sponsored by the school have their regular 
meetings scheduled by the calendar committee 
at the beginning of the year. Two or three clubs 
usually meet each Study Day, but sometimes 
there are more. 

Assembly regularly is scheduled for the first 
period of Study Day, but the flexibility of our 
program permits us to have it at other periods 
when there is special reason. Occasionally an as- 
sembly has to be scheduled for a day other than 
Wednesday, for example, the first period on 
Tuesday. In that case we put “Regular Classes” 
on our bulletin for the first period and nothing 
else is scheduled then. Thus no class time is lost; 
Tuesday’s first period classes meet the first period 
Study Day. 

The activities of Study Day nearly always in- 
clude from one to three vocational talks given 
by business or professional men and women who 
are successful in their field. Representatives from 
various colleges take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to meet with small groups of students. 
This part of our program is sponsored by the 
guidance department. The guidance department 
has two counselors who are available part of 
Study Day for individual conferences. Scores of 
preference and aptitude tests are taken by the 
students on these days. The results of these tests 
are used as a basis for further guidance. 

Also sponsored by our guidance department 
and scheduled for Study Day are short series of 
classes for which no credit is given. One of the 
most popular is “Courtship, Marriage, and the 
Family,” taught by a local minister. “Mind Your 
Manners” is taught once or twice each year by a 
competent woman of the community who has 
had experience in teaching. Debating is super- 
vised by a professional man who volunteered his 
services for one period each Study Day. 
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Some advanced mathematics students wanted 
to learn how to use the slide rule. A class was 
set up for them with a roomful of young people 
willing to buy their own slide rules and to meet 
for five or six sessions. Other series of classes 
which we have as there is need include: cooking 
for boys, social dancing, square dancing, how to 
study, and choosing a college. 

Field trips are planned for Study Day and take 
groups of students away on both long and short 
trips for from two periods at a time to all day, 
Educational movies are shown several periods a 
day from time to time. Sometimes they are ayail- 
able to all who wish to attend; at other times at- 
tendance is limited to those taking the subject. 

Study Day cannot take care of all rehearsals 
that have to be held during the year, but some 
group is practicing for a play or a program nearly 
every period of the day. Band and drill teams 
practice for two periods on Study Day dur- 
ing the football season and nobody misses a 
class!) The music department at times calls for 
an entire group such as the orchestra or mixed 
chorus; at other times, individuals or small groups 
are called, such as the altos or first violins. 

The Student Council is the only group that 
meets every Study Day. 

The routine matters of Study Day scheduling 
are handled by the chairman of the faculty Study 
Day committee. The entire committee handles 
matters of policy. For the past two years, as chair- 
man of the Study Day committee, I have had one 
period a day free from classes for the purpose of 
working on Study Day. It would be impossible to 
handle the program and teach a full schedule of 
five classes a day. 

Teachers who have requests for Study Day 
give them to me by noon on Friday. I go over 
the requests as they come in and watch for con- 
flicts, particularly in requests for the auditorium. 
When these conflicts are straightened out I make 
out the Study Day bulletin listing all activities 
for each period. The bulletin also shows in which 
periods certain teachers are not available for 
helping students. The school office mimeographs 
enough of these for each room to have ten or 
twelve copies. (See sample bulletin on page 117.) 

At the same time that the bulletin is issued I 
place on the teachers’ bulletin board in the office 
a sheet showing where each teacher is to be each 
period. This includes the activities which the 
teacher sponsors and also assignments to help in 
the auditorium, library, or to be in charge of a 
group listening to an outside speaker. 

Students have all day Tuesday to decide what 
they need or want to take on Study Day. If they 
find that they have a conflict they have time on 
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Tuesdays to see their teachers and get excused 
or to make arrangements to do certain work at 
another time. Study has priority over activities 
but teachers consider each student’s problems on 
an individual basis and frequently excuse one 
from attendance in a classroom in order that he 
may go on a field trip or to an important re- 
hearsal. This must be done ahead of time so that 
the teacher can assign home study when it is 
needed. 

Since Study Day is such a radical departure 
from the generally accepted plan for a school 
day, we have proceeded with caution and have 
paused frequently for evaluation. First we asked 
for and received permission from the board of 


STUDY DAY BULLETIN 


WE ORGANIZED STUDY DAY AT MANATEE 
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education to try Study Day as an experiment for 
one year. Early in the school term we issued bul- 
letins to parents and pupils explaining the plan in 
detail. Some of the parents and some of the 
teachers were skeptical and were afraid that we 
were having a play day instead of a study day. 
The pupils were delighted to try anything new 
and different. Some of them thought it would be 
play day, too, and tried to schedule themselves 
for all play and no work. Soon they learned that 
an alert home-room teacher would not approve a 
schedule that wasn’t fairly well balanced and 
that the subject teachers required and checked 
attendance if their work was unsatisfactory. It 
took several weeks for many of them to learn 


FOR OCTOBER 13, 1955. 


ACTIVITIES AVAILABLE 


Period and Room Assignments 


1. Regular classes* 

2. Student Council—206 
“The College for You”—114 
Boys’ Cooking Class—402 
History Club Executive Council—111 
Art Class Field Trip (2 periods) 
Operetta Try-outs— Band Room 
“Nursing as a Career” — 106 
“Dust or Destiny” (movie) —Aud. 
Reading Current Periodicals—101 
Square Dancing—Gym 
Boys’ Sports— Outdoors 

. Art Class Field Trip (cont. ) 

“Building Trades” —114 
“Dust or Destiny” (movie) — Aud. 
Radio Rehearsal— Lounge 
“Mind Your Manners” —207 
Student Exchange— 204 
Future Homemakers—401 
Social Dancing for Beginners—Gym 
Boys’ Sports—Outdoors 
Girls’ Sports — Outdoors 
Reading Current Periodicals— 102 

* Assembly will be the first period Friday. 


Period and Room Assignments (Cont. ) 


4. Future Teachers (luncheon) —Trinity Church 
“Dust or Destiny” (movie) — Aud. 
Hi-Y—218 
Sigma Rho Tri-Hi-Y—215 
Operetta Try-outs— Band Room 
Key Club—600 
Girls’ Sports— Outdoors 
Reading Current Periodicals — 104 

. Debating —600 
“Courtship, Marriage, and the Family”—114 
Cooking Demonstration (2 periods) —402 
FFA and FHA Rehearsal— Aud. 
Reading Current Periodicals — 103 
Band— Outdoors 
Girls’ Drill Team— Outdoors 
. “Singing for Fun” — Aud. 
Cooking Demonstration (cont. ) 
Junior Play Rehearsal— Aud. 
Reading Current Periodicals — 102 
Cheer Leaders Rehearsal—Gym 
Band— Outdoors 
Girls’ Drill Team — Outdoors 
Varsity Football —Field 


The following teachers will be available for only the periods listed below: 


Mrs. Alderman: 3rd in 601 


Mrs. Fleming: 3rd for English; 4th, 5th, and 6th for Guidance 


Mr. Leeth: 5th in 217 


The following teachers will not be available for the periods listed below: 


2nd 
Miss Barr 
Miss Bullock 
Mr. Hendry 
Mrs. Stewart 
Miss Hansen 
Miss Emmelhainz 
Mr. Weaver 


3rd 
Mrs. Frank 
Mr. Ellsworth 
Mrs. Patten 
Miss O’Haver 
Mrs. Rusk 


4th 
Mrs. Moretz 
Mrs. McCarty 
Mr. Doyle 
Mr. Higgins 


6th 


Mrs. Reeves 
Mrs. Brumfiel 
Mrs. Cooper 
Mr. Strouse 
Mrs. Miller 

Mr. Kirk 

Mrs. Rushlander 


5th 
Mr. Greeley 
Mrs. Parrish 
Mrs. Gladis 
Mrs. Davis 
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through sometimes bitter experience that teach- 
ers were requiring just as much work each week 
as ever and that if they spent all Study Day in 
activities they had to spend extra hours at home 
studying. Attendance at dancing classes and 
sports promptly began to drop and attendance in 
classrooms began to go up. The ratio has been 
relatively stable ever since. 

At the end of the first semester of having Study 
Day the faculty spent considerable time evaluat- 
ing it. There were some misgivings; some were 
not “covering as much ground”; some felt that 
they had to teach on Study Day and that all their 
pupils should report to them during the day; 
others who taught two different subjects felt that 
they could not have students in both subjects in 
their room at the same time. Those who were 
making long-range assignments, keeping their 
minimum requirements up while requiring addi- 
tional work for superior students, and who were 
supervising study and not lecturing on Study 
Days generally felt that the plan was succeeding. 
All agreed that it was the best solution we had 
found for handling assemblies, clubs, and other 
activities. We continued Study Day. 

Near the end of the second semester we took a 
student evaluation poll on Study Day and found 
unanimous, enthusiastic approval. To quote a 
few: 

“IT couldn’t have passed geometry without it.” 

“It relieves the monotony of regular classes.” 

“At least it’s different.” 

“It is wonderful to be able to make a choice.” 

“I used to try to live from Monday to Friday; 
now it is easy to live from Monday to Wednesday 
and from Wednesday to Friday.” 

Then the PTA evaluated Study Day and heart- 
ily approved it. Parents particularly like the fact 
that their sons and daughters were getting more 
individual attention and had fewer night activi- 
ties. The board of education voted to let us con- 
tinue Study Day. 

At the end of the second year the faculty eval- 
uated the plan again. Several were not satisfied 
with the plan but no one wanted to go back to 
the old plan of having classes five days a week 
and trying to crowd into the regular schedule the 
activities that mean much to our school program. 
A few changes were made as a result of this study 
and a definite policy was adopted for requiring 
attendance and for rejecting pupils when a room 
is full. 

We have just completed another pupil evalua- 
tion of Study Day. Only two pupils out of more 
than 900 would like to discontinue it. More than 
90 per cent said that they had definitely bene- 
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fited from it. Practically all were enthusiastic jn 
their opinion of Study Day as we now have it, 
When asked what they liked best about it, many 
of them answered with one word: “Everything,” 

Asked what changes they would like to see 
next year, several said that we should have Study 
Day every week. One pupil said that we should 
make every day Study Day! 

The teachers are not so unanimous in their ap- 
proval of Study Day. We all agree that it calls 
for more work on our part and that Study Day is 
the hardest day of the week for us. Most of us 
feel, however, that we are taking part in an ex- 
periment that has unlimited possibilities. Some 
day future educators may look back to our Study 
Day at Manatee and call us pioneers in schedul- 
ing activities, make-up work, individual con- 
ferences, and use of community resources on reg- 
ular school time. 


Even the youngster who feels secure enters school 
somewhat timidly. But he enters with the eager 
anticipation of being welcomed, and of belonging 
there. He expects to like his teacher and his school- 
mates. The child who has not felt love and belong- 
ingness at home, on the other hand, is likely to be 
fearful of the new school situation. Often he finds it 
overwhelming. — Ethel Kawin in The Texas Outlook. 


For growth and development, certain risks must 
be taken. Efforts to gain a static “security” against 
the problems and worries of life—based upon re- 
sistance to change—may prevent growth and prog- 
ress.—Ethel Kawin in The Texas Outlook. 





Unfortunately— 


Those who should read this notice will never 
do so! They will not even see it! Their ad- 
dresses are incorrect. Every month several 
hundred members of PDK in good standing fail 
to receive their copies of Pat DELTA KApPPAN 
because the central office has an incorrect ad- 
dress for them. 

Under new postal regulations, magazines are 
not forwarded, nor returned. They are de- 
stroyed! Only the address label is removed and 
returned to the publisher as notice not to send 
succeeding issues to a wrong address. 

These paragraphs cannot help those who 
will never see them, but they may remind you 
to keep a correct mailing address on file in the 
fraternity office, at all times. Mailings cannot 
be duplicated. Only a few copies of back issues 
are available for purchase. 

















The Ubiquitous Unit 


Study units have for some time been all the rage in education. 
Units are certain types of organization or reorganization of the 
curriculum, seeking to secure better educational results than the 
more traditional educational procedures have obtained. 


By J. C. PEEL 


TUDY UNITs involve pupil purpose, self-activ- 
ity of the student, pupil planning guided by 
the teacher, use of actual materials, appli- 

cations to the every-day life of the child, and 
even the child’s evaluation of his own work. They 
have been variously characterized as the activ- 
ity curriculum, the experience-centered curricu- 
lum, and the learning-by-doing procedure. They 
gain the interest of the child; they attempt to 
make his schooling real to him; they work for 
personal and social development as well as in- 
tellectual; they seek to avoid mere verbalization 
of knowledge, mere mechanization of the learn- 
ing process, and too much addiction to the book- 
ish, the academic, and the recondite side of edu- 
cation. Units seek to bring to the school curricu- 
ulum flexibility, zestful interest, pupil sharing 
in his own education, and student growth rather 
than student regimentation. The unit, to adapt 
Horne’s' statement of the values of pragmatism 
in education, 


is practical, near to earth, human, social. It [involves] 
an educational philosophy that is improving school 
practice, making learning a more purposeful process, 
giving children a sense of reality in the schools, mak- 
ing schools into workshops, laboratories, and libraries. 


Thinking About Present Problems 


Horne’s statement would appear to indicate 
that unit teaching is an educational panacea, that 
it is a cure-all for any of the ills of schools. If 
used blindly and in routine fashion, it may de- 
generate into one more of the fads which litter 
the rubbish piles of educational methodology. 
Certain cautions should be kept in mind to pre- 
vent any such disintegration of a progressive 
technique which gives hope of great improve- 
ment as it develops. 

One of the criticisms which may be made of 





J. C. PEEL is dean, Florida Southern College, Lake- 
land, Florida. 


the unit as exemplified by some teachers is that it 
consists of activity without any content or sub- 
ject matter. This makes of it an attempt to solve 
problems (even genuine problems) by discus- 
sion, experimentation, or some other form of 
pupil activity without recourse to textbooks or 
library resource material. Used in such fashion, 
it may degenerate into pupil “opinionating,” — 
opinionating without an adequate basis of data 
as a foundation. This is an unscientific, lazy, in- 
defensible way of learning. Even some units of 
the “canned” type, as written, do not list any out- 
line of details or generalizations to be developed, 
but consist entirely of activities. Education still 
needs to use the intellectual resources of the 
human race for thinking out the solution of the 
problems of the present. 


Sometimes by the Hair of the Head 


Some teachers have the idea that a unit has 
achieved success when its objectives have been 
stated. The aims are often outlined in vaporous, 
high-sounding, generalized terms. Such objec- 
tives are frequently not specific enough to afford 
a basis of evaluation; they are either forgotten 
or given up as ethereally impossible long before 
the unit ends. Certainly the goals of a unit should 
never be lost sight of while it progresses; activi- 
ties, subject matter, and materials should be se- 
lected for the unit with its aims in mind. A final 
evaluation, as well as constant, systematic check- 
ups, should be made to determine the extent to 
which objectives are realized. Otherwise, unit 
teaching may become ineffective. 

In many cases, teachers feel that all possible 
areas of school work should be introduced; ev- 
ery correlation possible should be sought. This 
straining for integration brings a degree of arti- 
ficiality into the unit. One feels impelled to agree 

1 Herman H. Horne, The Philosophy of Education. London, The 
Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. 301, 316. 


2 National Society for the Study of Education, Fifty Fourth 


Yearbook. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955, p. 211. 
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with Makarenko? who, when asked how to corre- 
late a stool and the Russian language, replied, 
“There does not have to be correlation.” To drag 
in some poem, song, or other tidbit of knowledge 
by the hair of the head, so to speak, in order “to 
integrate every field of knowledge” is to make 
education look silly. 


Application — the Test of Learning 


Where unit teaching constitutes the greater 
part or all of the curriculum, the so-called funda- 
mental skills are likely to be neglected. Mathe- 
matics (usually, this means arithmetic) has be- 
come an unknown to such a degree that the de- 
ficiency is said to threaten the national safety. 
Colleges are now proclaiming that the basic 
weakness of their students is that they cannot 
read. Spelling, alphabetizing, outlining, review- 
ing, summarizing, and other highly useful skills 
easily may be omitted while the activity pro- 
gram goes joyously on. If unit teaching cannot 
take care of such needs, then some systematic 
instruction to overcome these weaknesses is indi- 
cated. It makes little difference whether the tools 
of knowledge are acquired in connection with an 
activity program or by direct instruction, so long 
as they become a part of the student’s working 
equipment. Older methods of repetitive drill are 
acknowledged to be generally ineffective in de- 
veloping fundamental skills, but the remedy cer- 
tainly does not consist in neglecting to check on 
the students’ growth in ability to use the funda- 
mental skills. 

One of the best tests of the effectiveness of 
learning is the ability of the student to apply 
what he has presumably learned. Surely, good 
unit teaching emphasizes application. But one 
application of a principle developed in a unit, 
even its basic application, is insufficient. There 
should be an attempt to get the student to en- 
vision multiple applications. Any potential use 
of the developed principle which can be under- 
stood by the student is suitable follow-up mate- 
rial after a unit has been completed. Other addi- 
tional applications may reinforce the learning 
product of the unit and bring its transfer within 
the range of probability. Units should develop 
principles, and should have a follow-through to 
bring out possible applications of them. 


Must Have Chance to Learn 

One of the recurring weaknesses of unit teach- 
ing has been that a few dominant students have 
“hogged” the leadership, done most of the work, 
and gained most of the sense of responsibility. 
This does not have to occur, but it will happen 
that leadership and responsibility are developed 
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in the few, unless the teacher is aware of this 
danger and so distributes opportunity that al] 
may share according to their needs as well as in 
terms of their already-developed abilities. 

The distribution of the various duties in con- 
nection with the development of the unit has 
generally been done on the basis of giving each 
child the job to do which he can best perform. If 
research is needed, a good reader is put to work 
on it; if a poster is to be made, one who does 
good lettering is enlisted; if a speech is to be 
made, an outstanding speaker is willing to take 
over. No consideration is given to the fact that 
there are many who will never learn to read, let. 
ter, or speak until they have an opportunity. This 
is one of the most definite weaknesses of the ac- 
tivity program, as it is conducted in the United 
States. Europeans, using the activity approach, 
attempt to distribute tasks so that they may give 
many types of education to all. Teachers should 
keep records which will show the abilities de- 
veloped by the children and the opportunities in 
which they have shared. Such records will indi- 
cate the direction for the proper division of re- 
sponsibility for future units. In such fashion, the 
democratic spirit of opportunity may be main- 
tained in connection with unit teaching. 


Teacher’s Thinking Needs Revision 


It is now recognized that unit teaching is an 
attempt to overcome the dangers of over-intel- 
lectualism. Units emphasize physical and social 
aspects of learning, which formerly were sorely 
neglected. But there is danger that an activity 
program may include all kinds of activity except 
thinking. In an attempt to avoid “bookishness,” 
books may be omitted entirely. Seeking to escape 
the shackles of the textbook, some teachers seem 
to have forgotten the proper use of a basal text. 
Thinking, reading, writing essays, memory work, 
review, examinations, and text-book study have 
certain values, which should not be entirely neg- 
lected. If such activities are consciously made a 
part of unit teaching in some reasonably peda- 
gogical fashion, then unit teaching may be able 
to present a formidable front to the forces of 
ignorance. 

There are some gross misinterpretations of the 
unit idea. Some textbook writers have “organ- 
ized their books on a unit basis.” Many teachers 
have the idea that units are synonmous with 
“breaks in the flow of subject matter.” On such 
bases student activity may be entirely replaced 
with the older type of pure intellectualism. Unit 
teaching has an educational philosophy under- 


% Weil and Schwartz (translators), Lay’s Experimental Pe2s- 
gogy. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1936, pp. 106-109. 
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lying it and a unique methodology governing its 
operation. Assignments and lessons do not be- 
come units unless and until there is a revision 
of procedures. The greatest revision must come 
in the thinking of the teacher. Also, the student 
has to be enlisted “whole-heartedly” in the activ- 
ity. Calling a school activity a unit does not nec- 
essarily make it so—many have erred in this fash- 
ion. The philosophy, the spirit, the modus ope- 
randi, and the equipment needed should all be in- 
cluded in the unit; or, it may not be a unit at all, 
but only a procedure which discredits the idea. 


A Refinement of Past Techniques 


Unit teaching is one of the most refined and sig- 
nificant teaching techniques we have yet evolved. 
It includes means of psychologizing and socializ- 
ing education in one and the same motion. But it 
is not the whole story of educational procedure. 
Certainly it is not the only word on educational 
method. There are several suggestions which may 
be followed to secure best results from unit 
teaching. First, there should be constant, syste- 
matic evaluation, a checkup on results. Second, 
some individual teaching is always necessary, no 
matter what method is used with the group. Unit 
procedures do not preclude individual instruc- 
tion. Third, direct teaching should not be entirely 
given up. Subjects, textbooks, practice (even 
drill), and several other traditional procedures 
afford good supplementation to an activity pro- 
gram. Many things may be taught more economi- 
cally and effectively by the direct method: fun- 
damental skills in word recognition, arithmetical 
computations, spelling, manuscript and cursive 
writing, for examples. The evaluative procedure 
should be used to determine when to use direct 
methods and on what. Fourth, textbooks are still 
useful. They may well the the core of subject 
matter for units. Certainly, the library and its re- 
sources should be utilized in unit work. Fifth, a 
course of study should be more than a series of 
units. They should be organized in proper se- 
quence and should be interrelated to constitute 
a good curriculum. Finally, unit teaching is only 
a refinement of past techniques; it is not a 
continuous educational development entirely 
unique. Schools should be ready to use any tech- 
nique which affords promise of desirable results. 
Many supplementations to the usual unit pro- 
cedure are necessary if its full potentialities are 
to be realized. 


Census figures showed in 1953 that 99.4 per cent 
of all children between the ages of 7 and 13, and 
96.5 per cent of those 14 and 15 years old were 
enrolled in school. 


THE UBIQUITOUS UNIT 
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Employ New Business Manager 


By action of the board of directors, John R. (Jack) 
Jones (Alpha 1326) was employed, September 30, 
1955, as business manager of Phi Delta Kappa to 
replace Dr. J. W. Lee, recently resigned, and to as- 
sume the functions of business manager formerly 
combined with the office of executive secretary. 

Mr. Jones holds a bachelor’s degree in education, 
with a major in business education, from Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, a master’s degree 
from the school of business, Indiana University, and 
is a candidate for the doctorate in the school of edu- 
cation, Indiana University, having completed all of 
the requirements for that degree with the exception 
of the final draft of his dissertation. 

Since 1952, Mr. Jones has been in business, serv- 
ing as training director of the Indianapolis Business 
Machines School and as salesman for Gray Audo- 
graph Company. He advanced to sales manager of 
the central Indiana division of this company in 1953, 
and served in this capacity until resigning to join 
the Phi Delta Kappa staff. 

In addition to his experience as salesman and sales 
manager for the Gray Audograph Company, Mr. 
Jones has had accounting and office management 
experience and has done a large amount of consult- 
ing work in the field of office management and office 
systems for some of the largest corporations in the 
United States. Before entering business, Mr. Jones 
was a member of the faculty of the U. S. Naval 
Training School at Indiana University, from 1942 
to 1944, and later taught in the school of business, 
Indiana University, from 1946 to 1952. While on the 
faculty of the school of business, he was in charge of, 
and supervised instruction in office management, of- 
fice systems, and office machines courses. 

In addition to membership in Phi Delta Kappa, 
Mr. Jones was elected to Delta Pi Epsilon, Pi Omega 
Pi, and Kappa Delta Pi. He has been active in pro- 
fessional organizations such as the United Business 
Education Association, NEA, National Business 
Teachers Association, Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indiana Business Educators Club, and the 
National Office Management Association. He is past 
national chairman of the office machines section of 
the National Business Teachers Association and, at 
present, is on the board of directors of the Indian- 
apolis chapter of the National Office Management 
Association, as well as chairman of its research and 
work simplification committee. While active in edu- 
cation, Mr. Jones served several terms on the na- 
tional council of Delta Pi Epsilon, an organization 
similar to Phi Delta Kappa but limited to the field 
of business education. 

Mr. Jones has appeared on numerous programs for 
business and educational groups throughout the mid- 
west and has been active in both community and 
church affairs. He is married and has two children. 





A Word to the Council Delegates 


By JOHN C. WHINNERY, Recording Secretary 


HE COMING 25th Biennial Council sched- 
uled for the latter part of December prom- 
ises to be one of the most important in fra- 
ternity history. Members of Phi Delta Kappa, as 
they approach the Golden Anniversary of frater- 
nity brotherhood, are face to face with critical 
and urgent problems. Delegates to the 25th 
Council must be well informed as to chapter 
opinion and must be ready to speak responsibly 
and accurately for their chapter membership. 
Among the several matters on the council agen- 
da, two need careful examination: first, the finan- 
cial problem concerned with funds for the new 
home as well as with the annual income for op- 
erational expense; and, second, the role the fra- 
ternity is to play in the educational picture dur- 
ing the coming decade. It is evident that the two 
problems are interlocked and that one may not 
be decided without reference to the other. 
Fraternity finance has never been an easy 
problem to solve. It now becomes doubly difficult 
because it involves both financing the new home 
and the increased cost of an expanding program. 
The decision of the 24th Council to obtain a 
permanent home for Phi Delta Kappa was of his- 
toric importance to the fraternity. The action 
gave high hope that the fraternity would move 
ahead and accept greater responsibilities in help- 
ing to solve the developing problems of educa- 


Looking North in the “Executive Suite” on October 6, 
1955. Occupied November 7, 1955. 


tion. J. Roy Leevy stated in the November issue 
of Pat Detta Kappan that our permanent home 
was a “monument to public education.” This is 
indeed true. But it must be more than a monv- 
ment; it must radiate a triumphant inner beauty 
which speaks of high quality leadership. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that we live 
in the midst of great change and that modifica- 
tion, alteration, and adjustment are key words in 
the immediate future of education. What seemed 
adequate a few years ago in the way of frater- 
nity program will not suffice in the decade ahead. 

Consider where we stand today. For fifty years 
we have told ourselves—and others—that we 
have an active responsibility in research, service, 
and leadership. For fifty years we have guided 
young men into the teaching profession and 
asked them to cherish the destiny that made them 
teachers. For fifty years our purpose has been to 
help American education. The growth of frater- 
nity numbers is evidence of the supreme value 
of that purpose, and without any intent to do so 
the fraternity has imparted to its membership a 
kind of tattoo based on ideals and aspirations 
which are strictly Phi Delta Kappan in character. 
Now and then we catch a glimpse of our total 
strength. It is a strength that comes when a com- 
pelling objective draws the coordinated efforts 
of all chapters toward a single goal. 


Looking West in the First Floor General Work Room 
on October 6, 1955. It is now occupied. 
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Now, if ever, we need that strength. Phi Delta 
Kappa is at the crossroads. The nature and func- 
tions of the fraternity need to be explored and 
identified. We need to outline our program and 
place our efforts where they can be most effective. 

Phi Delta Kappa is an unique organization. 
Dedicated to education and the improvement of 
education, the membership is held together with 
fraternal bonds and personal pledges of alle- 
giance. Our chapters form a network throughout 
the nation. Because of extensive membership and 
widespread chapter locations, we are able to 
enter thousands upon thousands of American 
homes. We hold a strategic position in the battle 
to improve education in this nation. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND 


Contributions as of November 1, 1955 


The Goal 
$150,000.00 


Amounts 
in Dollars 


$ 465.00 
756.00 
681.00 
464.00 

7,070.00 
5,562.00 
546.00 
464.00 
297.00 

11,280.00 
66.00 
276.00 
52.00 
98.00 
1,215.00 
48.00 
68.00 
90.00 
95.00 
460.00 
42.00 
22.00 
46.00 
24.00 
4,175.00 
27.00 
140.00 
58.00 
90.00 
31.00 
32.00 
99.00 
105.00 
40.00 
1,200.00 
70.95 
75.00 

2,300.00 
151.00 

1,000.00 

4,341.98 


Number of 
Contributors 


465 
378 
227 
116 
1414 
927 


Amounts 
Given 
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Totals 


$44,122.93 
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But what is to be our course of action? Obvi- 
ously we must move forward, but how rapidly 
and toward which objectives? During the past 
decade we have created commissions dealing 
with research, international education, teacher 
recruitment, integration, and the support of free 
public schools. Composed of able men, leaders 
in education, the commissions have made an im- 
pressive record. Should we continue or discharge 
the present commissions? Do we need to attack 
problems in selected fields? 

Delegates to the Council need to recognize 
and chapter members need to recognize that 
these questions must be answered. Chapters 
should make clear to their delegates the chapter 
position on both fraternity finance and fraternity 
program. 

Much of our progress as an educational fra- 
ternity is due to the thoughtful members “back 
home” who have given sound advice to the dele- 
gate at Council. The fraternity will not automati- 
cally produce the needed program. The program 
will develop and earn the support of our mem- 
bers only if it is based on a thoughtful considera- 
tion of our strengths and weaknesses as an im- 
plementing body in the educational world. An 
informed body of delegates offers the best back- 
ground for the determination of fraternity policy, 
and enables the fraternity to discharge the re- 
sponsibility implied in research, service, and 
leadership. 

Of one thing each delegate can be assured — 
an exciting chapter in fraternity history will be 
written by the 25th Biennial Council. Come, 
brother, prepared to speak for your chapter. 


TWO VIEWS ON PR ABILITIES 


When the staff of Harvard School Executives 
Studies interviewed intensively 105 Massachusetts 
superintendents they found that the administrators 
usually rated themselves high in PR skills. However, 
one out of seven superintendents declared that more 
than 80 per cent of the adults in his community had 
no strong interest in schools. Many superintendents 
said they believed their communities expected things 
of them not relevant to their jobs. One-half believed 
their communities expect them to remain silent on 
controversial issues and to have no close friends in 
the school or community. 

Neal Gross, HSES director, reporting on the study 
at AASA’s Cleveland meeting said that companion 
interviews of 500 school board members revealed 
that the latter frequently rated superintendents low 
in PR ability. One of the superintendent's biggest 
needs, he said, is “realistic” in-service and pre-serv- 
ice training to help him master problems “built-into” 
his job.—Trends 
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Accidents Greatest Single Menace 


In the past two decades, major gains have been 
made in reducing mortality among children 5 to 14 
years of age. The death rate dropped nearly two 
thirds between 1933 and 1953—from 158.0 to 57.3 
per 100,000—among boys of elementary school 
age insured under industrial policies in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. Among the girls, 
the downward trend in mortality was even more 
marked, the rate falling from 125.8 to 36.8 per 100,- 
000. In each sex, decreases of 85 per cent or more 
were recorded in the death rate from a number of 
diseases, including the principal communicable dis- 
eases of childhood, appendicitis, pneumonia and in- 
fluenza, and tuberculosis. 

Despite these striking achievements in life con- 
servation, the actual number of lives lost among 
school-age youngsters is still large, a considerable 
part of it resulting from causes amenable to control. 
At present there are about 15,000 deaths a year 
among children at ages 5 to 14 in the general popu- 
lation of the United States. Accidents are the great- 
est single menace to child life. Among the boys, 
accidental injury was responsible for more than 
two-fifths of the total mortality in 1950; among the 
girls, the proportion exceeded one quarter. The wide 
disparity in the accident death rate between boys 
and girls—31.5 and 13.5 per 100,000, respectively — 
accounted for nearly the entire sex difference in the 
total mortality. 


Techniques That Produce Teamwork 


Techniques That Produce Teamwork has just 
been published by Arthur C. Croft Publications. An 
important study in group dynamics for school, hos- 
pital, association and industrial administrators, this 
book was written by men with years of successful 
experience in applying such techniques. The authors 
point out that if a staff is to accept more responsibili- 
ty it must have goals that make sense to staff mem- 
bers. They show that responsibility and authority 
must operate within clear boundaries; that sharing 
responsibility differs from delegating responsibility; 
that sharing responsibility does not mean giving up 
responsibility; that sharing responsibility requires 
both honesty and skill; that sharing is a two-way 
process; that people must be trusted. In application, 
these principles help attain the vital “we decided” 
vs. “I decided,” which is teamwork on the adminis- 
trative level. The authors show how to build the 
kind of permissive climate that is all-important for 


creative staff action; how to remove the threat of 
checking up on results by making evaluation of a 
shared responsibility. 


Award to Recorder Inventor 


In recognition of his discoveries and subsequent 
improvements in magnetic recording which helped 
build an $80 million industry, Marvin Camras, in- 
ventor of modern magnetic recording, received the 
John Scott award for scientific achievement—the 
same honor previously bestowed upon such notables 
as Thomas Edison, Orville Wright, Madame Curie, 
Guglielmo Marconi, Lee DeForrest, Irving Lang. 
muir, and Sir Alexander Fleming. The award was 
established 138 years ago and has been received by 
more than 400 men and women, including those 
mentioned above. Camras’ early experiments began 
in his room at Illinois Institute of Technology while 
he was a 22-year-old student in electrical engineer- 
ing. Through his work and that of others, the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation, affiliate of IIT, owns 
and controls more than 250 basic patents registered 
in many countries throughout the world. Manufac- 
ture of magnetic recording devices and related in- 
struments is carried on under licenses from the 
Armour Research Foundation. 


® A congressional subcommittee which is looking 
into the extent and cost of educational activities in 
government agencies, reports that 37 agencies and 
departments have been spending $3.5 billion a year 
on approximately 300 educational programs but that 
only 1 per cent of these funds is channeled through 
the U. S. Office of Education. The committee finds 
that $300 million are spent for international educa 
tional programs, but that the Office of Education's 
international education division gets only $68,000 in 
direct appropriations plus upwards of $400,000 in 
transferred funds. With these administrative funds 
the Office of Education “services” a thousand for- 
eign visitors and recruits several hundred teachers 
and educational leaders for service abroad. 


Missouri Basin Council Formed 


A Missouri Basin Research and Development 
Council has been created to further the industrial 
development of an area comprising ten states. Rep- 
resentatives of state development commissions 
employment security agencies, university r 
bureaus, the federal reserve bank, and the depart. 
ments of labor and commerce organized the council 
to appraise and assist the work of chambers of com- 
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merce and other interested agencies. States included 
are Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Montana. One of the new council's first projects 
will be a 1955 conference on the tools and tech- 
niques of community development. 


New Study in Parent-School Relations 


Explorations in Parent-School Relations are re- 

rted in a new University of Texas Bureau of Labo- 
ratory Schools publication. The study was completed 
by Franklin Lester Elder as a doctoral dissertation. 
Copies may be ordered at $2 each from the Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, Austin. Henry J. Otto points out 
in a preface that Elder’s study “represents an ex- 
ploratory venture into a field in which there is very 
limited reported research. The problem of effective 
parent-school relations becomes increasingly impor- 
tant as schools make genuine efforts to secure more 
community understanding and support as improved 
educational practices are inaugurated.” 


Wyoming to Study Foreign Policy 


Carnegie Corporation has granted $40,000 to the 
University of Wyoming for a four-year experimental 
program in American foreign policy problems. The 
program will involve three different phases including 
a summer school program, a community leaders 
conference, and three lectures by outstanding ex- 
perts during the regular academic year. The grant 
provides for the continuation of the University’s 
noted summer Institute of International Affairs. 
Twenty Wyoming teachers will be awarded $150 
Institute scholarships each of the four years. 

During the regular academic year, a two- to 
three-day conference will be held for 40 community 
leaders from Wyoming. Foreign political questions 
will be discussed during the community leaders pro- 
gram. An outstanding lecturer in the field of foreign 
relations will be brought to the campus each quarter 
of the regular academic year. Next summer, the 
Wyoming Institute of International Affairs will be 
reactivated and have as its theme, “Revolutions of 
Our Time.” 


French and Science Taught by Radio 


For the first time a foreign language is being 
taught by radio to Wisconsin’s grade school pupils 
through a new program scheduled by the 1954-55 
Wisconsin School of the Air series which began Sep- 
tember 20, The pioneering program, broadcasting 
by the Wisconsin State Broadcasting Service’s 10- 
station statewide network, attempts to teach conver- 
sational French to children in the lower grades. “We 
Visit Mimi,” as the program is called, is heard each 
Tuesday morning at 9:30 by grades II, III, and IV. 
Another new program added to the School of the 
Air schedule is “Let’s Find Out.” This science pro- 
gram for primary grades I to III offers children the 
opportunity to participate in experiments thus en- 
abling them to “learn by doing.” “Let’s Find Out” 
is presented each Monday at 1:30 p. m. 
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Beginning Salaries Tripled 


Romance and glamour figure equally with good 
pay in determining whether the beginning teacher 
goes to Paducah, New York City, or across the seas 
on her first teaching assignment, according to the 
National College of Education, Evanston, IIl. 

Hawaii, with its attractions and tropical life amid 
the Pacific, lures many June graduates despite its 
comparatively low beginning salary of $3000. The 
western states are favored among new teachers be- 
cause of their high starting salaries. California pays 
$3700 to $3800 a year and Portland, Oregon, $3400. 

National College placement records show that 
over the past 20 years beginning teaching salaries 
have increased an average of $110 per year. In 1934, 
the new teacher received $1075; in 1944, $1500; 
and in 1949, $2600. Figures indicate that salaries 
offered 1954 graduates were slightly higher than the 
$3200 offered 1953 graduates. 


® Ohio State University is building a new structure 
to house the Ohio State University antenna research 
laboratory, one of the largest projects of its kind in 
the nation, engaged in radio, radar and television 
antenna research for government and industry. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 
DECEMBER 


American Vocational Association, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, December 5-9. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, Sixteenth Christmas Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 27-29. 

National Science Teachers Association, NEA (and 
AAAS), Atlanta, Georgia, December 27-30. 


JANUARY 


National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, Sixth Annual Dinner, New York City, 
January 9. 

FEBRUARY 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA, Annual Convention, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 16-18. 

American Association of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, February 18-23. 

Department of Rural Education, NEA, Annual 
Meeting, Atlantic City, February 18-23. 

National School Public Relations Association, NEA, 
Mid-Winter Meeting, Atlantic City, February 
19-23. 

Joint Meeting: United Business Education Associ- 
ation Research Foundation; National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, UBEA; 
Administrators Division, UBEA; and U. S. 
Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 
cation, United Business Education Association, 
NEA, Chicago, February 21-24. 

National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA, Fortieth Annual Convention, Chi- 
cago, February 25-29. 
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To Assist and Not Supplant Parents 


U. S. Commissioner of Education S. M. Brownell, 
honorary vice-chairman of the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education, addressed 
the Oregon State Conference on Education at Salem 
June 16. He said in part: “The White House Con- 
ference idea rests on belief in people, in their good- 
ness, in their desire and their will to improve mat- 
ters for themselves and for others. It rests on the 
belief that when people are given the facts their 
judgment will lead them to wise decisions; that peo- 
ple want good education for their own children and 
for other people’s children; that people are willing 
to provide good education by spending enough of 
their own money for good education. It rests on the 
belief that people are entitled to know what they 
get for the money they spend and that the people in 
their local communities should control education, 
for schools are established to assist parents and not 
to supplant them.” 


Defense to Be a Subject of Study 


Harvard University is introducing a defense stud- 
ies program next fall in an attempt to develop a 
new educational project to increase public and of- 
ficial understanding of the broad problems of na- 
tional defense. 

Edward S. Mason, dean of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration, announces that 
the studies will be carried on with the assistance of 
a grant of $214,800 from the Ford Foundation. 

The defense studies program will deal with the 
many problems created by the emergence of the 
United States as the principal military power of 
the free world. Although national defense has occu- 
pied a predominant role in the affairs of our govern- 
ment, there now exists no civilian center for train- 
ing and research on the political, economic and so- 
cial aspects of defense. The Harvard program will 
begin to fill this gap and will provide a meeting 
ground for independent military and _ civilian 
thought and analysis. 

Harvard believes the time has come to put Ameri- 
can defense policy alongside foreign policy and 
economic policy as a subject of university research 
and training. “Massive American military power is 
a national necessity and an international obligation 
for the indefinite future.” 


Begins “Proving Ground” Course 


A “pre-engineering” program instituted a year 
ago at New York University was conducted again 
this past summer. Described as “a unique experi- 
ment in engineering education,” the five-week non- 
credit program is designed for male high school 
graduates who plan to enroll in an engineering 
school. The session began August 1 and ended Sep- 
tember 2. The program is intended to help pros- 
pective freshmen develop the necessary college 
study habits, to provide a “proving ground” for stu- 
dents who are not certain they have the interest or 
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aptitude for a study of the engineering sciences, and 
to serve as a “refresher” for persons who have been 
away from school for a year or more. 


Announce New Achievement Tests 


The SRA Achievement Series, a battery of tests 
for elementary grades and junior high schools, has 
just been published by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, publisher of psychological and educational 
testing materials. These new achievement batteries 
(for grades 2-4, 4-6, and 6-9) measure skills in four 
basic areas: language arts, reading, arithmetic, and 
work-study skills. 

The tests reflect current elementary school trends, 
To match the tests to present-day educational ob. 
jectives of elementary education, the authors con- 
structed the test items after intensive study jn. 
volving: a) analysis of dozens of courses of study 
from many different schools; b) analysis of virtually 
all elementary textbooks commonly used in the areas 
for which they were developing the test; c) solicita- 
tion of criticism of existing tests from test users in 
various states; and d) research (for the language 
tests) into the typical errors most common to ele. 
mentary students. 


Breeding Nicotine Out of Tobacco 


Tobacco products of the future may have ex- 
tremely low nicotine content, predicts Dr. Clif- 
ford O. Jensen, professor of phytochemistry at Penn- 
sylvania State University. Dr. Jensen, who has done 
extensive research on tobacco, believes that the cig- 
arette industry will focus its attention on tobacco 
products with very low nicotine content because of 
the growing awareness of circulatory disturbances 
that may arise from the use of nicotine. The present 
work in tobacco plant breeding, says Dr. Jensen, 
shows a trend from 3.0 per cent nicotine in ciga- 
rettes of 1915 to 2.5 per cent in 1935 and 2.0 per 
cent in 1955. One tobacco research scientist has re- 
ported tobacco with 0.0 to 0.2 per cent nicotine. 


Texas May Advise Indian Schools 


India is desperately revamping its secondary edu- 
cational system to produce the leaders it will need 
for the next 20 to 40 years, says University of Texas 
vice president, L. D. Haskew. “The world is tum- 
ing on a pivot located in India, and the type of 
leaders India produces will make a tremendous dif- 
ference in world affairs.” Indian people, who for 
centuries waited for “answers from the top,” are 
now waking up to the fact they need better trained 
people in their secondary schools to prepare stu- 
dents for future leadership in civic, religious, indus- 
trial, agricultural, political, and educational endeav- 
ors, Dr. Haskew pointed out. 

If contracts between the Indian government, and 
the United States can be worked out, the Univer- 
sity of Texas will furnish four technical assistants to 
act as advisors to the Ministry of Education in India 
and will act as purchasing agent for supplies 
equipment needed in India’s secondary schools. 





Christmas Gift Suggestions 
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What would be more appropriate than a gift 
indicating membership in Phi Delta Kappa? This 
is a suggestion to the woman in your life, and there 
are possibilities for her too. A prompt order will be 
delivered in time for Christmas. 

The fraternity jewelry includes seven numbers: 
the service key, the membership key, four pins, and 
the crest or recognition emblem, each of which is 
made in solid ten karat yellow gold. The crest is 
also available as an emblem on various specialties 
in gold or base metal as listed. The jewelry and 
specialty items are sold only to members in good 
standing, as required by the fraternity by-laws. 


JEWELRY 

The service key may be purchased 
by members who meet the service re- 
quirements defined in the by-laws. An 
application form is provided and eli- 
gibility must be certified by the chapter 
in which membership is held. The price 
of the service key is $5.50.° If pur- 
chased with a tie chain, snake link, gold 
filled, the total price is $9.35.° 


The membership key is approximately 
three-fourth the size of the service key. 
It may be worn by any member of Phi 
Delta Kappa in good standing. The price 
of the membership key is $4.40.° If pur- 
chased with a tie chain, snake link, gold 
filled, the total price is $8.25.° 


iy The small pin, plain, is known as the 

No. 1 pin. It is priced at $3.85.° 
= The small pin set with three half- 
AGXx pearls in the bar of the Phi is known 
as the No. 2 pin. The price is $4.95.° 


( f Oy The large pin, plain, is known as the 
fS~ EAN. No. 3 pin. It is priced at $4.40.* 


The large pin set with ten whole- 
pearls in the Phi is known as the No. 
i» 4 pin. The price is $8.80.° 


The crest, as a recognition emblem, 
may be secured either as a lapel button 
with screw back or as a tie holder with 
clutch back. It is small, measuring only 
one-half inch from tip to tip. The price 
of the recognition emblem, ten karat, 
either style, is $2.20.° If purchased as a 
pendant on a tie chain, gold filled, the 

total price is $3.85.° 


* All prices are quoted postpaid and include 10 per 
cent federal tax where applicable. 


CRESTED ITEMS 


Tie Bar, with crest mounted on the bar, gold 
filled 
Cuff Links, black enamel square base, with 
mounted crest, gold filled 
Ring, 10K gold signet, mounted with 10K 
crest 
Ring, 10K, Black Onyx top, mounted with 
SE nea dedeces angnebadvesne ee 
Ronson Lighter, whirlwind, mounted with 
goldtone crest 
Ronson Lighter, standard, mounted with 
goldtone crest 
Ronson Lighter, 
goldtone crest 
Zippo Lighter, standard plain, mounted with 
goldtone crest 
(Any other Ronson or Zippo lighter, except covered 
models, may be ordered with crest at $1.00 above 
the standard fair-trade price.) 


WALL PLAQUES 


The fraternity has authorized a beautiful wall 
plaque for office or den. The emblem is the crest, 
or coat of arms, of Phi Delta Kappa, mounted on 
polished solid black walnut, size 9 by 11 inches, with 
a name plate of polished bronze. This is an excellent 
wall piece suitable as a gift or an award in recogni- 
tion of service to the fraternity. It is priced at $16.50, 
prepaid. Engraving is at cost but it is advisable that 
engraving be done by your local jeweler, on your 


order. BOOK ENDS 


The book ends are a splendid gift to grace the 
desk of any member of Phi Delta Kappa. They 
have been designed with a wide heavy base. The 
crest, or coat-of-arms, rises from the base to make 
an attractive pattern. The book ends are cast of 
white metal and finished in dark bronze. They are 
priced at $16.50 per pair, prepaid. 

SHINGLE 


The membership certificate, or “shingle,” is en- 
graved on parchment paper, size 8% by 11 inches, 
and suitable for framing. It is priced at $1.00. 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP 

A life membership in Phi Delta Kappa may be 
secured for $100, or by five annual installments of 
$22.00 each. A paid-up life membership insures con- 
tinuous “good standing” in the fraternity and chapter 
for life. It is especially attractive as a sound invest- 
ment for new members. 


PLACING THE ORDER 


Send payment with your order to Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, Eighth and Union, Bloomington, Indiana. 


princess, mounted with 
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The Anniversary-Council Schedule 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Phi 
Delta Kappa and the twenty-fifth biennial council of 
the fraternity will convene at Bloomington, Indiana 
on December 28, 1955 for a five-day period ending 
on January 1, 1956. President Emery Stoops will 
preside. The business sessions of the Council will 
meet in Alumni Hall of the Indiana Union on Indi- 
ana University campus. 

On Tuesday, December 27, the Board of Directors 
and District Representatives will assemble at 10:00 
A.M.° in the Phi Delta Kappa building. Separate 
and joint sessions will continue throughout the day 
in order to complete the preparations for the council 
organization, appoint the working committees of the 
council, consider council procedure, and attend to 


other essential pre-council business. 
The schedule for the council sessions, committee 
sessions, anniversary program, and dedication of the 


new building is as follows: 


December 28— Wednesday —Indiana Union 
Building 
9:00 A.M. Registration of delegates, alternates, and 
other members of the Twenty-Fifth Biennial 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
12:01 P.M. Luncheon in the parlors of Indiana Union 
M. L. Cushman, First Vice President, presiding 
Group Singing and Announcements 
1:15 P.M. First Council Session, Alumni Hall 
Seating of Delegates and Roll Call 
Address: “Current Fraternity Issues” 
Emery Stoops, President 
2:15 P.M. Reports of Members of Board of Directors 
Reports of District Representatives 
Announcements: Committee appointments, District 
Conferences, and other 
3:45 P.M. Chairmen of Council Committees meet 
with M. L. Cushman, First Vice President, for 
a discussion of council procedure and committee 
responsibility 
4:30 P.M. Seven District Conferences meet separately 
Elect one member of council nominating committee 
to nominate officers for the Board of Directors 
Elect committee to nominate a District Representa- 
tive 
7:30 P.M. Second Council Session, Alumni Hall 
Group Singing 
Introduction of Office Staff 
Introduction of Parliamentarian 
“Welcome” Wendell W. Wright, Dean of School of 
Education, Indiana University 
Anniversary Address: “The Uniqueness of American 
Education,” Herman B Wells, President of In- 
diana University 
9:00 P.M. Report of Executive Secretary, Paul M. 
Cook, “The State of the Fraternity” 
First Session of Council Committees 


December 29 — Thursday — Alumni Hall 


9:00 A.M. Third Council Session 
Report of Credentials Committee 
Summary and Discussion of Commission Work 


* Central Standard Time. 


Free Public Education 
The Study of Integration in the Public Schools 
The Selective Recruitment of Teachers 
10:00 A.M. Second session of Council Committees 
1:00 P.M. Fourth Council Session 
Summary of Commission Work, Continued 
Research 
International Education 
Report of Committee on Orientation and Induction 
of New Members 
Report of Audit Committee on Delegate Expenses 
Report of Committee on Time and Place (1957) 
Progress Reports, Council Committees 
Council Legislation 
7:30 P.M. Fifth Council Session 
Council Legislation 
Third Session of Council Committees 


December 30— Friday — Alumni Hall 


9:00 A.M. Sixth Council Session 
Council Committee Reports 
Council Legislation 
11:00 A.M. Fourth Session of Council Committees 
2:00 P.M. Seventh Council Session 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Council Legislation 
7:30 P.M. Eighth Council Session 
Anniversary Address: “Fifty Years of Progress in 
Education and a Look Ahead,” Dr. S. M. Brown- 
ell, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
8:45 P.M. Election of Board of Directors 
Council Legislation 


December 31 — Saturday — Alumni Hall 


8:30 A.M. District Conferences 
Election of District Representative 
Election of Coordinators 
Plan Report of Council to Chapters 
10:00 A.M. Ninth Council Session 
Adoption of 26th Biennial Budget 
Unfinished Business 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
11:30 A.M. Dedication Address 
3:00 P.M. Tenth Council Session 
Dedication of Phi Delta Kappa Headquarters Build- 
ing at Eighth and Union 
Placing of Cornerstone Box 
Open House at Headquarters Building 
6:30 P.M. Eleventh Council Session 
Recognition Banquet—Alumni Hall—Indiana Union 
Douglas G. Grafflin, Past President, Presiding 
Installation of Incoming Officers of Phi Delta 
Kappa 
Recognition of Past Presidents and Other Officers 
of Phi Delta Kappa 
8:30 P.M. Initiation Ceremony for New Members 
Conducted by Alpha Chapter 
10:00 P.M. Adjournment of 25th Biennial Council 


January 1 — Sunday — 


9:00 A.M. Anniversary Address: “Religion and Edu- 
cation,” Dr. Russel J. Humbert, President of 


DePauw University 


Visitors attending the anniversary programs should 
make over-night reservations at once. Write IU Educa- 
tional Conference Bureau, Union Building, Bloomington, 


Indiana. 
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Campus Chapters 


Chapter 


Epsilon 
Zeta 
Eta 


Theta 
Iota 


Kappa 
ds 


Omicron 

Pi 

Rho 

Sigma 

Tau 

Upsilon 

Phi 

Chi 

Psi 

Omega 

Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Aipha Deita 
Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 
Alpha Eta 
Alpha Theta 
Alpha Iota 
Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Lambda 
Alpha Mu 
Alpha Nu 
Alpha Xi _ 
Alpha Omicron 
Alpha Pi 
Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 


Alpha Phi 
Alpha Chi 
Alpha Psi 
Alpha Omega 
Beta Alpha 
Beta Beta 
Beta Gamma 
Beta Delta 
Beta Epsilon 
Beta Zeta 
Beta Eta 
Beta Theta 
Beta lota 
Beta Kappa 
Beta Lambda 
Beta Mu 


Beta Nu 
Beta Xi 


Beta Omicron 
Beta Pi 

Beta Rho 

Beta Sigma 

Beta Tau 

Beta Upsilon 
Beta Phi 

Beta Chi 

Beta Psi 

Beta Omega 
Gamma Alpha 
Gamma Beta 
Gamma — 
Gamma Delt: 
Gamma E psi on 
Gamma Zet 
Gamma Et 
Gamma The eta 
Gamma Iota 
Gamma Kaj pa 
Gamma Lambda 
Gamma Mu 
Gamma Nu 


Location 


Indiana University 
Columbia University 
Univ. of Missouri 
Stanford University 
State Univ. of lowa 
University of Chicago 
Univ. of Minnesota 


Corneil University 
Harvard University 


University of Kansas 
Univ. of California 
University of Texas 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
University of Nebraska 
University of Illinois 
New York University 
Ohio State University 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
University of Oregon 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs. 
Univ. of Michigan 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
University of Virginia 
St. Col. of Washington 
Kansas State College 
Univ. of Sou. Calif. 
University of Arizona 
Temple University 
Univ. of North Dakota 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Tennessee 
Boston University 
Colorado St. Col. of Ed. 
University of Kentucky 
University of Alabama 
Claremont College 
Rutgers University 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
University of Denver 
Pennsylvania St. Univ. 
University of Utah 


Syracuse University 
Univ. of Calif. at L. A. 
University of Buffalo 
Wayne University 
Louisiana St. Univ. 
North Texas St. Col. 
George Washington Univ. 
University of Colorado 
University of Maryland 
Oklahoma A & M Col. 
Western Michigan Col. 
Univ. of North Carolina 
Washington University 
Iowa State College 
Indiana St. Tchrs. Col. 
University of Wyoming 


Univ. of Mississippi 
University of Florida 


Utah St. Agri. Col. 

Ball St. Tehrs. Col. 
Univ. of New Mexico 
Brigham Young Univ. 
University of Hawaii 
Univ. of South Dakota 
Univ. of Connecticut 
College of the Pacific 
Bradley University 
University of Idaho 
University of Arkansas 
University of Houston 
Mississippi Sou. Col. 
Arizona St. Col. at Tempe 
San Diego State Col. 
Montana State Univ. 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Florida State University 
San Francisco State Col. 
Butler University 
Southern Illinois Univ. 
University of Georgia 
University of Toronto 


President 


Raymond S. Butler 
Fred Furno 

Burell D. Kingery 
John T. Pomeroy 
Robert Hill 

Harold Studer 
Roger E. Wilk 


Henry Drewes 
Robert A. Scofield 


Ralph Kron 

Donald Wittry 

Jeff L. Horn 

John L. Moody 
Joseph P, Rovegno 
Robert L. Baker 
Donald R. Ferriss 
Irving Ratchick 
Charles A. Blackman 
Joseph L. Pollock 
Wendell C. Lanton 
Robert M. Kessel 
James D. Ziegler 
Robert M. Cochrane 
Hugh F. Pierce 
Diodato Bezzi 

Ear! R. Savage 
Donald E. Carsten 
Wendell R. Kerr 
Francis Laufenberg 
John W. Williams 
Benjamin J. Novak 
Earl McKay 

Joseph C. Ayer 
Lawrence Derthick, Jr. 
Sidney Kumin 
Robert M. Briggs 
Lewis M. Thompson 
Greene Taylor 
Meryl L. Powell 
William F. O'Reilly 
Robert Lamborn 
Joseph P. Natale 
Franklin A. Miller 
Avard A. Rigby 


Philip Benevento 

E. David Cooke 
Bertram G. Chalmer 
Elmer H. Miller 
James D. Prescott 
Robert Proffer 
James C. Messersmith 
Levi Muncy 

G. B. Westerberg 
Fred Raunikar, Jr. 
George Kohrman 
Arthur O. Linskey 
Leslie Wehling 
Herbert C. Adams 
Robert Seltzer 
Laurence A. Walker 


Richard H. Barr 
Clifford A. Boyd 


Jefferson N. Eastmond 
Burl Clark 

Hal Dobkins 

Ross B. Denham 
Andrew W. S. In 
Carlton Chaffee 
Wayne Holmes 
Aaron C. Heinrich 
Leo G. Bent 

Robert C. Waddell 
Cedric C. Baker 
Orville L. Ware 
Clyde E. Richardson 
Galen H. Cassity 
Frank Cole 

Ed K. Wright 

John Deloney 

Lewis DeLaura 
Robert Seymour 
Wilmer Lawrence 
Philip A. Provart 
Ralph Tyson 
Clifford C. Pitt (Sponsor) 


Mailing Address 


School of Ed., Indiana Univ., coeeeaatan, Ind. 

106 Morningside Dr., New York 27, N. 

18 N. Greenwood, Columbia, Mo. 

4348 Silva Ct., Palo Alto, Calif. 

East Hall, Col. of Ed., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

5835 Kimbark, Chicago 37, Ill. 

a Hall, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 

inn. 

111 Oak Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Grad. Schl. of Ed., Harvard Univ., 1 Kirkland St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

1538 Cadet, Lawrence, Kans. 

1950 Ralston Ave., Richmond, Calif. 

Univ. Jr. High School, Austin, Texas 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

339 Jonquil Pl., Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 

1540 R Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

1841 Euclid, Champaign, III. 

3 York Dr., Merrick, L. I., New York 

223 E. Dunedin Rd., Columbus 14, Ohio 

1032 S. 64th St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 

Schl. of Ed., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 

Box 56, Ed. Bidg., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

874 E. 18th St., Eugene, Ore. 

Box 212, Peabody Col. for Tchrs., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

4002 Univ. H. S., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

1021 S. College, Norman, Okla. 

13-D Copely Hill, Charlottesville, Va. 

Box 1605, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 

1919 College Heights, Manhattan, Kans. 

84389 Hazeltine Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 

1915 N. Bell, Tucson, Ariz. 

2003 E. Elkhart, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

815-15th Ave. S., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Box 111, Station B, Cincinnati 22, Ohio 

Route 15, Ridge Rock Rd., Knoxville, Tenn. 

15 Tonawanda St., Dorchester 24, Mass. 

2539-16th Ave. Ct., Greeley, Colorado 

104 Winston Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

Box 2707, University, Alabama 

$408 Duke St., Claremont, Calif. 

Route 1, Park Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 

McDonogh, Maryland 

3950 Dartmouth Ave., Denver 10, Colo. 

135 W. Mitchell Ave., State College Pa. 

Wm. M. Stewart Schi., Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City 
12, Utah 

117 Sky Top Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 

4976 Odessa St., Encino, Calif. 

52 Arundel Road, Buffalo 16, N. Y. 

4386 W. Woodland, Ferndale 20, Mich. 

528 Brice St., Baton Rouge, La. 

205 Marietta, Denton, Texas 

$208 Chillum Rd., Apt. 202, Mt. Rainier, Maryland 

838-19th St., Boulder, Colo. 

McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md. 

609 W. 6th St., Apt. 7, Stillwater, Okla. 

Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

124 Daniels Road, Chapel! Hill, N. C. 

501 Newport, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 

1024 Harding Ave., Ames, lowa 

Route 8, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Rm. 183, Education Hall, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Box B44, University, M 

Col. of Physica] Ed. ond | Health, Univ. of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Schl. of Ed., Utah St. Agri. Col., Logan, Utah 

1001 W. Charles St., Muncie, Ind. 

Route 1, Box 1504, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Wasatch Elem. Schi., 1080 N. 10 E., Provo, Utah 

3315 Oahu Ave., Honolulu 14, T. H. 

Univ. of 8. Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 

12 W. Silver St., Westfield, Mass. 

26 S. Sunset Drive, Lodi, Calif. 

Northmoor Road, Peoria, Ill. 

18-E, West 6th Village, Moscow, Idaho 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

1066 Gardenia Drive, Houston 18, Texas 

Box $15, Petal, Miss. 

118 E. 14th St., Tempe, Ariz. 

4510 Harbinson Ave., La Mesa, Calif. 

Florence, Montana 

Thach Hall, Ala. Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 

Demonstration Schl., Florida St. Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 

700 Gonzales Drive, San Francisco, Calif. 

112 W. 38rd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

15 N. Leonard, DuQuoin, Ill. 

Peabody Hall, Athens, Ga 

Ontario Col. of Ed., $71 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Canada 





Chapter 
Alpha 
Beta 
Gamma 
Delta 


Epsilon 
Ze 


Omega 

Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta 


Alpha Lambda 
Alpha Mu 
Alpha Nu 
Alpha Xi 
Alpha Omicron 
Alpha Pi 
Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 
Alpha Chi 
Alpha Psi 
Alpha Omega 
Beta Alpha 
Beta Beta 
Beta Gamma 
Beta Delta 
Beta Epsilon 
Beta Zeta 
Beta Eta 
Beta Theta 
Beta Iota 
Beta Kappa 
Beta Lambda 
Beta Mu 


Location 


San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Fresno, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Pittsburg. Kans. 
Portland, Ore. 
Ogden, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bloomington, IIL. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Charleston, Ill. 
Macomb, Il. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salem, Ore. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y. 

San Jose, Calif. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Springfield, Mo. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chico, Calif. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Tulare, Calif. 
Ashland, Ore. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lafayette, La. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
Edinboro, Pa. 
Redlands, Calif. 
Kennewick, Wash. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Arcata, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Field Chapters 


President 


Ferd J. Kiesel 

A. A. Hoech 

Algot E. Anderson 
J. B. Murphy 


Irvin A. Shimmin 
Ralph E. Brant 
Lewis E. John 
Robert F. Whaley 
Marion S. Schott 
Wallace H. Fristoe 
Guy A. West 

Pete Nicoletti 
Morris 8. Jennings 
Homer L. Johnson 
Harold W. Bernard 
R. C. Metcalf 
Gilbert J. Jautz 


Cornelius Zylstra 
Lyle Klitske 

Bert O. Keeler 
Paul Forney 
Robert McMullen 
Robert H. Moore 
Guy C. Mitchell 
Rolland C. Nock 
James J. Richardson 
J. C. Yunker 
Daniel J. Crowley 
George Meyer 

G. V. Blythe 
Warren QO. Covert 
Gerald Hedden 
Ralph Asmus 
Hobart Jackson 
Howard M. Terry 
Richard Sehuchert 
Ralph Davidson 
Kar! O. Wernert 
Edwin A. Swanson 
Warren C. McGowan 
Newton Edwards 
Arthur Butzbach 
Frank J. Ziol 
William G. Wilson 
Arent L. Olsen 
Car! L. Robinson 
Gerald L. Jacobus 
Leland Linn 

Gary Lynes 

E. Ray Broussard 
Ralph H. Sorenson 
John T. Gatzy 
Joseph Klein 

Art Lind 

Jess W. Matthews 
Frank E. Devery 
Edward Noyes 


pte Address 


1287 Grove, Concord, Cal 
2658 Chauser, Overland 14 eae 

518 Taylor St. Topeka, K 

3854 Terrace, Dept. of Ed.. Fresno St. Col., Fresno, 


Box K ‘302, Newhall, Calif. 
Supt. of Schis., Ecorse Board of Ed., Ecorse, Mich. 
1246 S. J. 14° Oxnard, Calif. 
2304 Ave., Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Central I Missourt State Col., Warrensburg, Mo. 
10559 S. Hale Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 
President, Sacramento State Col., Sacramento, Calif, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
264 Dwight Ave., San Antonio, Texas 
Kans. St. Tchrs. Col., Pittsburgh, Kans. 
8405 S. W. Crestwood Lane, Portland, Ore. 
1100 Washington Bivd., Ogden, Utah 
2410 N. Harding Bivd., Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 
1528 S. Evanston, Tulsa, Okla. 
5022 Corby St., Omaha, Nebr. 
2890 Redwood St., San Diego, Calif. 

of Houston, Houston, Texas 

aes Was 
E., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
School Fie Shenton Bidg., Plymouth, Ind. 
8987 Woodward Ave., High land , Ind. 
2518 E. Powell Ave., Evansville 14, Ind. 
5801 E. 17th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois St. Normal Univ., Normal, Ill. 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. 
1915 N. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 
704 W. Branning Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Co. Supt. of Schis., Court House, Delphi, Ind. 
311 N. Prospect St., Bowling Green, Ohio 
Drake University, Des Moines 11, lowa 
Supt. of Schis., Eastern Ill. St. Col., Charleston, Il. 
Parkview Drive, Macomb, III. 
4519 Randy Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 
$882 N. 15th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
1055 Maine Ave. _ Salem, Ore. 
Bonne Terre, M 
Supt. of hg Dike, Iowa 
1542 S. E. Skyline “ie Santa Ana, Calif. 
8 Scott Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
2390 Mazzaglia Ave., San Jose 25, Calif. 
Bay Minette, Ala. 
Reed Jr. High School, Springfield, Mo. 
California St. Poly. Col., San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
42 E. Marathon Rd., Altadena, Calif. 
a College, Spokane 12, Wash. 
P. O. Box 87, Biggs, Calif. 

121 Musgnug Ave., Mineola, N. 
1404 Whitmor Ave., Hanford, oatit, 
Supt. of Schools, Ashiand, Ore. 
3472 Montair Ave., Long Beach 8, Calif. 
Route 2, Box 81, Abbeville, La. 
Technical High School, St. Cloud, Minn. 
208 Meadville St., Edinboro, Pa. 
Vice Principal, Pacific H. S., San Bernardino, Calif. 
1422 Johnson, Richland, Was sh. 
Little Rock Central H. S., Little Rock, Ark. 
1958 Preston Drive, Arcata, Calif. 
Box 106, Germantown, Tenn. 


District Organization 


DISTRICT V 
Representative: Russel S. Merkel, Indiana Central Col. In- 


dianapolis 27, Ind. 
Coordinators: Frank R. Hickerson, Univ. of Toledo, Toledo, 


DISTRICT I 
Representative: Victor N. Phelps, 886-34th St., Milwaukie, Ore. 
Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 280 Education Hall, Univ. 
of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash.; Alwin V. Miller, So. Oregon Col., 
Ashland, Ore Ohio; E. O. May, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. ; Elmer 
DISTRICT II H. Miller, 486 W. Woodland, Ferndale 20, Mich.; i. 
Representative: Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 E. First South St., Salt Rayburn, 215 Hobbs St., Plainfield, Ind. ; Richard A. Sis- 
Lake City 2, Utah. gelkow, 614 Orchard Drive, Madison, Wis. 
Coordinators: Avery Allen, 1726 Olive St., Bakersfield, Calif. ; DISTRICT VI 
W. M. Gates, 317 W. Encanto Blvd., Phoenix, Ariz.; C. D. 3 
McBride, 327 E. First South St., Logan, Utah; Edwin A. Representative: Calvin E. Gross, The Public Schools, Weston 
Swanson, 2390 Mazzaglia Ave., San Jose 25, Calif.; Arthur T. 93, Mass ¥ 
Tait, 6523 Rumsey Dr., Riverside, Calif. Coordinators : Howard Andrus, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. 
DISTRICT III Henry J. James, Riverside Rd., Simsbury, Conn, ; wae 
— aatives Ernest M. Anderson, Kans. St. Tchrs. Col., engage Aa Raven Blvd. Baltimore Park Pa. George 
urg ns. - : 
: F. Stauffer, 7 Gladstone Rd., Lansdowne, Pa.; W. Clinton 
Coordinators: H, Leigh Baker, Kans, St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. ; : é m 
L. H. Bengston, Oklahoma A. & M. Coi., Stillwater, Okla.; Stuart, 75 Sylvan Pl, Valley Stream, L. I., N. ." 
Clifford &, Bleckburn, Supt, of Beh. North Te Rock, phrk; DISTRICT VII ‘ 
Leonard E. Massey, 803 Par lace, — exas; Robert Representative: Charles R. Foster, Director of Graduate Studie 
E. Strickler, 3538 Halliday, St. Louis 18, in Ed. Univ. o Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
DISTRICT IV Coordinators: Harley F. Garrett, Univ. of Miss., Box 387, “4 
Representative: Gordon I. Swanson, 1440 Raymond, St. Paul 8, ne eagg = oma M. bey a. ae en of Kent 9 
niv., Baton uge, le artin, niv. © 
. R. Adams, State Dept. of Ed., St. Paul 1, Lexington, Ky.; Vincent McGuire, Col. of Ed., Univ. of “7 
. Bush, 1525 N. 8lst St., Lincoln, Nebr.; Gainesville, Fla. ; Willard H. Nelson, Alabama Poly. Ins 


Laurence 8. Flaum, Prof. of Ed., Drake Univ., Des Moines 11, ag ens Nathaniel H. Shope, Univ. of N. Ve: 
H. Shuster, Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, a; 


Iowa; D. W. Tieszen, Black Hills St. Tchrs. Col., Speaeteh, Hill, N. 
So. Dak.; George F. Walters, 788 Ninth St., Boulder, Colo. Gilbert Me * Wilson: George Peabody College, Nash 





